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Designing a Great Mercantile Plant 


Commerce as symbolized by sculptors 
and painters usually repre- 
sented by some beautiful figure intended 
to inspire the admiration of the people. 

he modern philosophers and critics, 
however, are busy with their pens de- 
ploring the present tendency to an “all 
absorbing commercialism,” as if nothing 
were left either good or honorable in the 
he strenuous 
business life, the graft and grind of our 


has been 


pursuits of commerce. 


large cities, are subjects so well worn 
by recent writers that it seems as though 
ie beautiful figure of the artist's com- 
erce were no longer appropriate to the 
subject. 


+ 


Yet in spite of the modern philosopher 
and critic, 
irchitect to 
lem of a 


there is much to inspire the 
his best efforts in the prob- 
great commercial building. 
irst of all, the architect knows that the 
merchant has for the 
asic principle of his business, fair deal- 
ng with the customer. He also knows 
lat the great masses of the people are 
ebted to the merchant for their abun- 
ant supply of the necessities of life, and 
lso for all those agencies of education 
nd culture which have been placed 
vithin their easy reach. 

The merchant in his dealings with his 
Wn pee yple, the empl vees, is NOW doing 
ore for them than ever was done be- 
re. The short working hours, the high 
ale of wages, the perfect arrangement 
nd equipment of the buildings for the 
alth, comfort and happiness of the em- 
oyees, and the means provided even 
r their moral and mental development, 
e surely evidences of good faith in the 


uccessful very 


he 
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Post Office at New 


aim of the merchant to improve the con- 
dition of his own working people. 

The modern commercial building’ is 
no longer merely a warehouse with 
shelves to hold goods; it is a great deal 
more, and in some instances presents all 
the problems of a small city. 

Of the successful commercial 
houses, there are few which have grown 


large, 


to such a great size in so short a time 
as Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
The firm was established ten years 


ago, and now sells sixty million dollars’ 
worth of goods a vear. 

heir new buildings occupy a good 
part of a site one-half mile long by seven 
hundred feet wide, with a total floor 
area of fifty and cost, together 
with the mechanical equipment, five mil- 
lion six hundred thousand dollars. 

The arrangement of their buildings 
and parts of their buildings, so as to se- 
cure the most economical handling of 
goods over these large areas, the pro- 
vision for the best and most rapid ship- 
ping facilities, the care of employees, 
security from fire and injury in panics, 
were all questions given a great deal of 
consideration in designing the buildings. 

In the consideration of this problem, 
it naturally divides itself into three 
groups of buildings, classified in accord- 
ance with the three divisions of the busi- 
ness: 

First: All orders are received by 
reason of advertising matter sent out in 
the form of a catalogue; hence, the Ad- 
vertising and Printing Departments. 

Second: The life of the business is de- 
pendent on an elaborate system of files 


acres, 
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and indexes, giving the name, address, 
and purchases of every customer, re- 
vised to date. As the loss of these files 
would result in a suspension of the busi- 
ness, this group occupies a building of 
the highest type of fireproof construc- 
tion: The Administration Building. In 
this building are also housed all execu- 
tive and administrative departments 
whose access to these records is desir- 
able. 

Third: The Merchandise Depart- 
ment, in which are stored all of the 
goods, implements and products imagin- 
able, or to be desired. These are divided 
into some fifty-six different departments, 
each in charge of a manager and numer- 
ous assistants. In this Merchandise 
Building and its Annexes are received, 
stored and shipped goods in value 
amounting to more than sixty million 
dollars a year. 

Independent of these divisions is t 
Power Plant and mechanical equipment. 
This mechanical installation was in 
charge of Martin C. Schwab, Consulting 
Engineer of Baltimore, and deserves a 
separate descriptive article. Power 1s 
developed here for heat, light, elevators, 
pneumatic tubes, refrigerators, ventila- 
tion, and for the numerous mechanical 
contrivances devised to facilitate the 
transaction of business. 

The capacity of the boilers is six 
thousand horse-power. 

E. C. & R. M. Shankland were the 
engineers engaged in the structural en- 
gineering. 

Thompson, Starrett Co., of New 
York, were the builders. 

The following table gives the areas, 
floor space, and cubic contents, showing 
the relative size and impértance of the 
buildings composing this group, and the 
block plan shows the final arrangement 
of the buildings: 


he 


Building Floors. Ground area. 
Merchandise ..ccccccces 9 136,704 
RNS ae Melt ea anurans 4 79,458 
hanes “RR” . 4 52,896 
Administration 3 46,620 
oe 2 29,274 
POR gctwiesecewunseae 4 21,282 
BENS ctccevecdscacseus 366,23 





An idea of the uses and design of 
the buildings can possibly be given best 
with a description of how orders for 
Lor xls are filled. 

All goods are sold through the 
medium of a large catalogue, which is 
sent to the prospective customer on ap- 
plication. The orders for goods are sent 
to the firm by mail; hence the name 
“Mail Order House.” The mail, amount- 
ing to about two carloads per day, is de- 
livered to the building called “The Ad- 
ministration Building,’ which is a fire- 
proof building 450 feet long and over 
140 feet wide. In this building are lo- 
cated the executive offices and the cleri- 
cal force of about 2,000 people in all. 

After the mail is opened, the orders 
are carefully recorded, and tickets made 
out for the goods, a separate ticket being 
made out for each department from 


which goods are to be taken. A single 
order may call for from one to twenty 
different articles. These tickets are 


sent next to the routing department, 
which determines whether the goods are 
to be shipped by mail, express or freight, 
and the kind of shipment is indicated on 
the tickets as well as the roads over 
which it is to be shipped. The tickets 
are then sent to the distribution depart- 
ment, from whence they are dispatched 
by pneumatic tubes to the various de- 
partments in the large Merchandise 
Building across the street. 

The Merchandise Building is 1,100 
feet long by 340 feet wide, half of which 
has nine stories and a basement. The 
great problem about the planning of the 
Merchandise Building was to adapt a 
plan best suited for handling goods over 
this immense area, and at the same time 
one which would have the best light at 
the second story, as the second story is 
a continuous expanse of floor over the 
entire ground area. This is the great 








Single fl. area Total fl. area. Total cu. cor 

B to 2 134,240 402,720 4,83 

3 to 9 115,840 810,880 9,730,560 

tower 2,116 8,464 84,640 
76,230 304,920 3,354,120 
50,600 202,400 2,226,400 
43.440 130,320 1,824,480 
27,830 55,660 1,558,480 
20,080 80,320 966,840 
352,420 1,995,684 24,578,160 
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shipping room floor where all goods are 
collected, packed and shipped; the rail- 
road tracks being elevated, enter the 
building at this level. 

The plan adopted for the main part of 
the building was a hollow square with a 
court in the center, 230 feet by 8o feet. 
To the rear of the main part of this 
building are arranged two wings, called 
“Annexes, which are 60 feet apart, and 
between which is located the large rail- 
road depot, where it is expected to 
handle as high as two hundred freight 
cars per day by means of electric en- 
gines. With the tickets or orders then 
delivered to the departments of this 
building from the Administration Build- 
ing, by way of pneumatic tubes, the pro- 
cess of collecting the goods to fill each 
order goes on. The smaller goods are 
all located above the floor, and 
the heavy goods on the second floor, or 
below that. Each department receives 
the orders or tickets, and all those above 
the second floor collect them in baskets, 
which are immediately taken by light 
trucks to spiral chutes located conveni- 
ently to all departments. ‘These chutes 
are of steel about eight feet in diam 
eter, with three spiral planes in each 
one, and three openings to each chute 
in each story. The baskets containing 
the goods are put in one of these three 
openings, according to whether they ge 
by freight, express or mail. This pro 
very rapid, and 
posed of about as fast as if they were 
thrown out of the window. The centri 
fugal force in the chute causes friction 
against the sides, so as to regulate the 
speed of the heavy and light baskets in 
descending to the story; even 
glass ware will go down without break- 


sect md 


cess is goods are dlis- 


second 


age. 

When the baskets arrive at the bottom 
of the chutes, they slide out on horizon- 
tal traveling conveyors, which run all 
around four sides of the large court in 
the center of the building, and convey 
goods to the mail, express or freight 
shipping departments, there being a 
separate spiral plane for mail, express or 


freight in each chute, which is con- 
nected at the bottom with the corre- 
sponding traveling conveyor. The 
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delivered automati- 


goods are thereby 
cally to the proper shipping room, as 
designated by the routing department on 
the tickets. The mail shipping room is 
comparatively small in area, being 
about twelve thousand square feet, the 
express about twenty-five thousand, and 
the freight about two hundred thousand 
square feet. 

\s the baskets containing the goods 
are received on a large receiving table 
in each shipping room from the convey- 
Ors, they are taken to rows of shelves 
divided into sections, where a separate 
reserved for each order. As 
basket has received the last 
article to complete the order, the goods 
boxed and marked read) 

In the large freight de- 
for temporarily) 
holding goods, while orders are being 
completed, arranged around © thi 
court, so that the packing, checking and 
marking of packages all take place ‘n 
the court under excellent 
light; empty boxes are brought in over- 
head at the center of the court by a 
traveling conveyor. In the operation of 
packing the freight goods, they are 
worked backwards through the 
during the operation, so that when com- 
pleted thev are near the head of the 
large freight depot. 

The 


boxed, 


basket 1S 
soon as a 
are checked, 
for shipment. 
partment the shelves 


are 


overhead 


court 


too large to be 
assembled in freight pits, 
according to their destination, and moved 
from these directly into cars. 

The goods stored below the 
story of the Annex Buildings are car- 
ried upward by means of inclined travel- 
ing conveyors. In addition to the spiral 
chutes and conveyors, large freight ele- 
vators are provided so that every depart- 
ment has access to at least one freight 
elevator. 

There are two sets of railway switches 
installed, one for incoming freight on 
the south side of the building and one 
at the first floor level for the outgoing 
freight, which is handled in the large 
freight depot on the second floor, re- 
ferred to above. By this process there ‘s 
no conflict of travel in receiving and 
shipping, and all are shipped 
within twenty-four after the 
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orders are received.. Some days the 
orders number as high as forty thousand, 
calling for one to twenty articles in each 
order. 

The Merchandise Building, excepting 
the tower, is of mill construction, with 
floors six inches thick of solid wood. 
The amount of lumber usually put in 
floor joist is added to the thickness of the 
ordinary mill flooring, making the floors 
strong enough to span from one girder 
to the other without the need of joists. 
This gives additional head room and a 
smooth ceiling in each story, also a bet- 
ter opportunity for sprinkler heads to put 
out a fire. Fire walls are built so as to 
divide the entire building into sections 
of twelve thousand feet. In the walls 
surrounding the court on the second 
floor, large openings provided with 
double steel shutters were accepted by 
the Insurance Underwriters, so that it 
is possible to have an almost uninterrup- 
ted space for the shipping room floor. 
Stairways, elevators, heating and venti- 
lating ducts, dust chutes and wire shafts 
are all surrounded by brick walls with 
steel doors. 

The tower, fifty feet square and two 
hundred and forty feet high, is built en- 
tirely of fireproof construction, and con- 
tains the sprinkler tanks and _ house 
tanks for water supply for the entire 
plant. The total capacity of the tanks 
is 200,000 gallons. At first the Insur- 
ance Underwriters advised placing sepa- 
rate tanks on the roofs of the various 
sections and buildings throughout the 
plant, but were finally prevailed upon to 
allow the placing of all water supply to- 
gether in the tower, provided it was 
made strictly fireproof. The water 
mains from the tanks are laid in the tun- 
nels under the buildings. 

The insurance rate finally fixed for 
the buildings and stock is the lowest ever 
given to a risk of this character. 

The Printing Building located east 
of the Administration Building is de- 
voted entirely to the printing of the 
catalogues. There are 2,000,000 cata- 
logues printed and sent to the customers 
annually. 

Nineteen large cylinder presses are 
employed to do the work. The binding 
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and mailing of the catalogues is also 
done in this building. 

After nearly a year spent in prelimi- 
nary study and in the consideration of 
various sites with regard to the shipping 
facilities, space for additional buildings, 
extension of business and accessibility 
for employees, the present site was adop- 
ted. To make this site available for use, 
it was necessary to close a street to get 
space sufficient for the Merchandise De- 
partment. This gave a solid space 340 
feet wide by 1,250 feet long. 

The nature of the business is such that 
everything must be handled through one 
shipping room or endless complication 
results. Consequently, from numerous 
schemes the present scheme developed, 
giving two general divisions, the Mer- 
chandise Building and Annexes. 

In the Merchandise Building is placed 
all of the small merchandise which goes 
through the shipping room. In the An- 
nexes are housed the large or bulky 
articles which are shipped separately, or 
goods such as_ groceries, which are 
shipped in original packages. 

The future elevation of all railroad 
tracks to do away with grade crossings 
was considered. This made it necessary 
to provide for present usage at grade 
level and for an elevation of thirteen 
feet in the near future. To solve this 
the receiving room was placed on pres- 
ent grade and the shipping room on 
second floor on future elevated grade. 
This scheme provides for the receiving 
of all goods on the first floor, whence 
they are trucked to the elevators located 
in the outside walls of the building, and 
thence to the different stock departments. 
The shelves of these departments are so 
arranged that the goods are received at 
the outside and are delivered toward the 
court in shipping where they go to the 
shipping room. in the second floor by 
means of spiral convévors. Thus the in- 
coming merchandise never crosses or 
interrupts the progress of that going 
out. 

After the general arrangement of the 
buildings was determined and the type 
of construction was fixed, it was discov- 
ered that the most important feature— 
the foundations—presented a large and 
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puzzling problem. Numerous_ borings 
were made, and it was found that the na- 
ture of the soil was such that spread 
foundations were impractical. Again, 
the datum line was so far below. the 
basement level that wood piles could not 
be considered. Concrete piles proved 
impractical on account of the difficulty 
of driving them in the clay. Finally it 
was decided to Caissons, 
deep enough to reach a hard strata of 
clay and belled out at the bottom to suf- 
ficiently spread the load. 

In the structure of these buildings the 
architects strove to obtain the highest 
tvpe of efficiency consistent with absolute 
economy of space and money. The com- 
position was made subservient to struc- 
tural requirements and such structural 
features developed to provide a pleasing 
composition. Space well lighted, venti- 
lated and with the most approved ar- 


rangements for the storage of goods and 


use concrete 


the comfort of employees was the re- 
quirement. This with perfect communi- 
cation between departments and the best 
systems for handling merchandise of all 
kinds, and with ample protection against 
risk by fire. 

Che floors are constructed of five by 
eight vellow pine flooring, laid with 
splines and spanning fourteen feet be- 
tween girders, without joists. The top of 
each floor is protected by saturated roof- 
ing felt and with a maple floor; these 
floors being so arranged that water !n 
case of fire will be drained to scuppers 
in the outside wall or pass down the 
stairs and elevator shafts. Wire glass 
and metal frames are used in all exposed 
windows, including the entire court and 
skylight. 

\ll openings in fire walls are protected 
by double fire doors,including vent ducts, 
dust and wire shafts and heating ducts; 
in fact everything possible has been done 
to ensure the safety of the building and 
comfort of the employees. 

The site of the building is in the midst 
of a residence district; therefore, the ap- 
pearance of the buildings would have a 
great effect upon the neighboring prop- 
erty. 

Sears, 
much 


Roebuck & 


interested as is 


Company are as 
anyone in main- 


MERCANTILE PLANT. 4II 
taining the character of the neighbor- 
hood. It will ultimately become the place 
of residence of their empk vees, and they 
are keenly alive to the effect of pleasant 
surroundings upon the moral and 
physical well-being of the people who 


work for them. ‘They decided that 
within reasonable limits they would be 
willing to spend money to make the 


buildings appear attractive. A rich, 
brown paving brick was selected for all 
exterior brickwork, and terra cotta was 
decided to be the most suitable and dur- 
able material for trimmings. 

Given the material at hand for con- 
struction and the structural features for 
decoration, the brick and terra cotta 
architecture of Tuscany naturally 
gested itself as appropriate with such re- 
strained use of brick patterns and terra 
cotta decoration as would be consistent. 
l‘urthermore, the use of terra cotta deco- 
ration suggested the addition of color for 
backgrounds to accent such decoration. 
Consequently, the lunettes and frieze of 
the Merchandise Tower are of glazed 
blue terra cotta; also the backgrounds 


sug- 


of the book marks which decorate the 
Printing Building and the discs of the 
Power House are of white and blue 
glazed terra cotta. 

The frieze of the Administration 


Building is developed but not copied 
from the scheme of marble inlay of San 
Miniato at Ilorence, and blue is intro- 
duced in the backgrounds to bring out 
the motif of the design. 
Decorated mouldings were avoided on 
account of expense and the ornamenta- 
tion was so concentrated as to obtain the 
greatest value possible. The sills and lin- 
tels were necessarily of terra cotta, used 
as a fireproof covering for the steel, and 
these are made the chief features in the 
decoration; consequently, the horizontal 
lines are emphasized. The only place 
where an elaborate treatment in compo- 
sition was permitted were the top of the 
tower and its entrance and the main en- 
trance and vestibule of the Administra- 
tion Building. When one considers that 
seventy-five hundred employees 
pass through these entrances many times 
each day, the money spent to make them 
attractive is well invested. 
Nimmons and Fellows. 
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School and Practice Designing 


Let us, in the first place, decide upon 
the terms which we should use as ex- 
pressing what seem to be two quite op- 
posed methods of designing. ‘There 1s, 
first, the method now commonly in use 
throughout the United States, namely, 


the following very closely of certain 
types which are embodied in Italian 
buildings of the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries, and are laid down in 
Italian, French and English books of 
different periods. This method has for 
its primal and originating force a close 
study of Roman colonnades, Roman pro- 
portions, Roman ornamentation: the 
word Roman being used here for that 
period of the Mediterranean world 
which corresponds with the widest rule 
of the Roman Emperors, say, from 30 
B. C. to 250 A. D. Still, though based 
upon the architecture of that great 
period, the architecture affected by the 
designers whose work we are describ- 
ing here is not at all strictly antique in 
character. The artists of the Italian 
Risorgimento, 1420-1500, while they de- 
clared it to be their duty and their glory 
to follow the classical Roman example, 
found it advisable to follow that example 
much closely in practice. This 
breaking away from their accepted model 
was largely caused by the lingering feel- 
ing for Mediaeval freedom in design; by 
their own individual power as designers ; 
and by the different character, the 
smaller scale, the thinner walls of the fif- 
teenth century monuments. The build- 
ers of Italian palazzi and churches chose 
for their models the colossal thermae, 
basilicas, theatres, and palace halls of the 
second century and the vears following, 
then in much more nearly perfect con- 
dition than we see them now, and their 
tvpes were therefore found in buildings 
inconceivably more grandiose and more 
costly than they could hope to achieve. 
So that they were compelled to work in 
a lighter and more familiar way; but in- 
deed the Italian artist of the time had a 
quite unlimited power of graceful deco- 


less 


rative design, and it would have been in 
vain to have sought to check this free ar- 
tistic expression of that by a closer copy- 
ing. 

(Jur contemporaries, however, the 
men of the last twenty years of the nine- 
teenth century and of our own lustrum, 
are not even clear as to these differences. 
Many of us heard a member of 
one of our. great architectural  so- 
cieties state in a speech, and dealing 
with a building of his own, that “he 
knew the details were gor x1 Renaissance 
because they were taken right from the 
theatre of Marcellus’—which is an an- 
cient Roman building of the prime. 
The English, and American writers fol- 
lowing them, spoke of any modern build- 
ing as being “Renaissance,” using the 
word as an adjective. The English Ren- 
aissance was supposed to include St. 
Paul’s and Somerset House; the Ren- 
aissance in France covered the Ecole 
Militaire, built in 1751, and even the 
Pantheon, 20 years later, at the very 
door of the Revolution. 

At all events, the above is an attempted 
description of a certain method of de- 
signing, a method based upon authority, 
although the “authority” is of doubtful 
origin in many cases. A man _ who 
builds Roman colonnades may very weil 
be uncertain whether he is following the 
temple of Mars Ultor, restated for him 
by photographs from the ruin, or whether 
he is following plates in some folio on his 
office shelves, and purporting to repres- 


ent that great work of Augustus. 
The man who is designing, in a 
sense, Greek anthemions and _ Ionic 
capitals, may well be uncertain 


whether they are the plates of Stuart & 
Revett which he is following, or a mem- 
ory helped by a photograph of some part 
of the Erechtheum. The English are in- 
clined to follow Palladio, who died in 
1580. The French are more inclined to 
study the works of Vignola, who died 
in 1573. To a certain extent the archi- 
tects of our own time are influenced by 
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much more trustworthy representations 
of Greco-Roman buildings. To a very 
great extent they are swayed by their 
own memories of the years spent in the 
school of art in which they were taught, 
and by the projets—the school-competi- 
tion designs which they made in those 
sunny days of youth. The Frenchmen 
who came to Chicago in 1893 exclaimed 
with one voice, when they saw the plaster 
facades surrounding the Court of Honor, 
that those were the same old projets 
d’Ecole—and so they were. 

The school designs were not limited 
to mere fronts, mere scene painting of a 
grandiose kind; the whole of a public 
building was planned as if done under 
the influence of a study in competition 
for a medal. It was indeed a matter of 
recognized and accepted critical com- 
parison that the premiated designs in the 
school competition were models of plan- 
ning and of combined study worthy of 
the regard of hardworked practitioners. 
Those designs were published in_ folio 
volumes, and appear in catalogues of 
architectural books. 

That, then, is one method of design- 
ing, and we are in need of a name for 
it: but let us consider first the other 
method of design. This consists in sum- 
moning up from the resources of the 
memory such architectural forms as seem 
best fitted to the larger task, about to be 
imposed upon the designer. “Such archi- 
tectural forms’—that is not merely the 
stone laid across the top of a window, 


but the architectural thing which we 
call a lintel; not merely the ring of 
wedge-shaped stones which makes a 


curved top to that window, but an arch 
of a certain recognized form; not 
merely a beam laid across from wall to 
wall, but a joist or girder with a defi- 
nite architectural treatment expressive of 
its leading part in the construction of a 
floor ; not merely a projecting mass like a 
wing-wall intended to stiffen the .main 
enclosing wall where it needs stiffening, 


but a buttress of Gothic type, or 
else a_ salient pier—a_pilaster-but- 
tress, as the modern architectural 


term is. The constructor has only the 
safety of his work to consider: the archi- 
tectural artist has to think in terms of 
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and to 


well, 
composition. 


architecture as 
them in a new 


use 
This 


is the free method of designing, 
of course; and vet the freedom 1s 
not so great that the artist is not 


tied to the necessity of choosing certain 
recognized elements. It is no part of this 
free designing that he should make col- 
umns with shafts of oval section, that he 
should employ fiat alternating 
with pointed arches over openings of the 
same width, that he should imitate stone 
buildings in iron or wooden buildings m 
stone, that he should atfect Oriental 
forms while building in a Western way. 
Still, on the whole, the designer, accord- 


arches 


ing to this second method, is free. If 
he has a great public library to build, it 
will not enter very seriously 


into his 
scheme that a great and very cost] l 
onnade should form the whole principal 
front of it, using up a space of 
square feet of the pre cious cits plot, and 
giving nothing in return except an out 
of-door shelter which ten people a month 
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may use in the hot weather; or might use 


if police regulations would allow. It ts 
not so that he will go at his task. He 
will think, rather, of how he may pro- 


vide a spacious interior, first, for the 
stack-rooms, where the books are ranged 
systematically, in order; second, for the 
reading rooms, where tables are set in 
clear daylight, the windows care- 
fully spaced and distributed to afford the 
daylight in question; thirdly, the dis- 
tributing rooms, corridors, vestibules, 
stairways and the rest, all in their right 
places and in such communication with 
the divisions of the library as may be 
found best. He will enjoy the interior 
effects resulting naturally from these fea- 
tures of his plan, considering them as the 
primal needs of the building and as the 
most important opportunities for his ar- 
tistic design; and the “treatment” they 
are found to need—the slight forcing of 
the plan for artistic reasons, will be a 
fresh delight. It is true, also, that he 
will be thinking all the while of what 
his exterior will be like; but he will rec- 
ognize that exterior as a dependent part 
of the work—a result of the interior. 
And the result he obtains will be, then, 
less grandiose but more intelligible; far 
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less costly in proportion to the result, 
much more expressive of the purpose of 
the building, and incomparably more 
original. There will be, for the reading 
rooms and delivery rooms, large window 
openings, letting in abundant daylight, 
and those may be spanned 
because it is in that way that large 
openings had better be spanned ; but 
whether those arches have the form of 
circle with the center 
dropped far below the abutment; or bas- 
ket handle curves with three centers; or 
semicircular with perhaps the 
curve filled in with thin walling of a deco 
rative description, with tympanums, in 
short, so that the arch itself may rise 
above the ceiling of the room which 
the window is to light; or pointed 
four centers treated in 
with filling in or not, as 
- all that will be decided 
in connection with the general design. 
Qr, finally, he may decide upon lintels, 
supported by a shaft in the middle, or at 
two points in their length by two shafts 
and 
of that thought a grave and tranquil com- 
position, with and low 
roofs, may be developed. 

Then for the stack-room he 
vide 


by arches, 


segments of a 


arches 


arches of two or 
the same way 


the case mav be 


“midwall shafts,” as the phrase is: 


level cornices 
will pro- 
a series of long, narrow windows— 
vertical slits in the wall. They 
will appear in contrast with the height 
and solidity of the block and in 
trast also with the great windows of the 
reading-rooms. And indeed, the ap- 

modern design of one of 
these modern requirements of peremp- 
tory nature upon its 
nition—has proved to be the signal for 
some of “this free designing” in a build- 
ing not otherwise marked with — that 
character; see, else, the Washington 
Library of Congress and the unfinished 
N. Y. Library building. 

So the designer, as he what 
form of window opening he will employ, 
decides also what the whole general style 
of his building will be—whether it will 
be high-roofed and with tall chimneys, 
if any; with dormer windows to light the 
space within the roof, and with such di- 
versified outlines, both horizontal and 
vertical, as befits a picturesque composi- 
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pearance Im a 


insisting 
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decides 
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tion; or whether the building shall be 
calm and grave, with strongly marked 
horizontal lines ; a flat or nearly flat roof 
and the design of the building contained 
in its walls alone except as a projecting 
porch or entrance may modify the front. 

To call the first of these methods the 
traditional one is to deny the use of that 
term to the second method; and yet the 
method, the free method, may 
be traditional also. Have we _ not, 
inded, begun our statement of the case 
for the second method by limiting the 
choice of its employ er to certain reci Ss 
nized types of form—certain arches, 
certain pillars, certain ways of handling 
a piece of construction? 

Let us try the effect of the terms 
method and practice method as 
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descriptions of the two methods of 
design. The one is’ that which 
(for our sins) is mainly taught to 
the young architects of the period in 
their schools. They are taught in 
this way because no other way is so 


convenient. You are a professor in a 
school of architecture; you have to sub- 
mit a problem to a class; you have to 
keep a record of the relative excellence 
of the students in that class; you have to 
award praise and blame, perhaps even 
prizes and penalties, to the students who 
undertake the problem in question. It 
will be very much easier for you to say, 
Let us design a pavilion by the water- 
side, not to exceed so many feet in di- 
mension—much easier to say this than to 
give the requirements of a private man 
about to build a small country house, or 
of a church committee about to under- 
take a small village church. But the 
pavilion by the water-side runs inevit- 
ably to grandiose reminiscences of the 
splendid European monuments shown in 
the books, which are, of course, at the 
disposal of the designer, or which have 
been at his disposal. The different de- 
signs for it can be compared with rela- 
tive The accuracy, according to 
the accepted authority, of the Ionic or 
the Roman Doric colonnade, its accu- 
racy in general proportions and in the 
larger and the smaller details according 
to the standard of this, that or the 
other recognized authority, is easy to 


ease. 
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decide. The general excellence of pro- 
portion it is not difficult to appraise; the 
merit (from the school standard always) 
of these different pavilions by the water- 
side can be compared with such accu- 
racy that the better and the not so good 
marks awarded to the different students 
can be quickly decided on without the 
fear of serious injustice. But if there 
were in question twenty different de- 
signs for a ten thousand dollar country 
house, the discrepancies between the dif- 
ferent points of view would be vast; and 
there would be twenty different points 
of view. It would take a committee of 
professors to decide upon them aright; 
and those professors would have to be 
men of practice, in order to appraise the 
whole merit of each—in order to decide 
how tar A. B. might excel in the fitting 
together of his rooms and halls—how 
far C. D. might be inferior to him in that, 
but far better in the way in which his ex- 
terior details were handled. 

It is therefore not amiss to call the 
first described of the methods of design 
by the name school method, or School 
Designing. In like manner it may seem 
rather obvious why the term Practice 
Designing is used for that other 
method, which also is described above. 

There is no reason, in the nature of 
things, why school designing should be 
almost entirely identified with the differ- 
ent neo-classic styles. It is merely the 
fashion of the day to try to design as the 
Italians of the seventeenth century de- 
signed, or perhaps as the strong men of 
France at a later time faced their prob- 
lems. In England, fifty years ago, and 
at a later time than that, the fashion was 
altogether different, and so far as there 
were schools of architecture, there and 
then, they taught Gothic church archi- 
tecture, almost to the exclusion of other 
styles. This is reflected in the English 
books of the day, of which there are 
many, devoted to the Mediaeval stvles al- 
most exclusively, and to the English 
stvles in the main. In Munich, too, then 
assumed to be a great art centre, there 
was a strong Gothic feeling; and the 
classes at the Polytechnic School, so far 
as they led up to the study of architecture 
as a fine art, were Mediaeval in their gen- 
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eral tendency. In France the classical 
feeling has always been very largely tra- 
ditional in the best sense, for the strong 
artistic leaning in French Society has 
sufficed to make the changes of the Revo- 
lution fatal to the continuous 
growth of art in the very country of 
the Revolution, than they have proved 


less 


to be in other European lands. but 
the teaching of neo-classic art in 
france is a very” different thing 
from that of the United States. Even 


the teaching of the art is not wholly 
in the direction of School Designing. 
There are some of the ateliers, or 
working studios connected with the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in which a rather serious 
attempt is made to build up a wholly 
modern system of design; with a clas- 
sical origin and under classical influence, 
indeed, but without a close adherence to 
classical forms. 

Qn the other hand, if we were to sub- 
stitute for our term, Practice Designing, 
some such term as designing in the 
Mediaeval spirit, we should belie and 
contradict the facts of history; for there 
can be no doubt that the people of 
Greco-Roman antiquity designed as 
freely as the people of the twelfth 
century after. The difficulty is, that we 
do not know how those Greco-Roman 
designers did their work, except in 
the huge public monuments where cost 
was disregarded, where splendor was the 
one thing required—splendor with a 
large and ample convenience. Little is 
known of dwellings, or of the public 
buildings of small towns. At Herculan- 
eum we have the stuccoed brick columns 
and piers of the peristylar gardens, and 
in Pompeii we have houses almost com- 
plete up to their first tier of beams; tn 
Rome, even, there are some _ private 
houses from which much may be learned, 
and some of these houses are of several 
stories each. But it remains true that 
from all our discoveries together we 
have no idea at all of the way in 
which a Roman of the first century 
would have looked at the problem of a 
street front; nor do we know how he 
would have treated a country house 
with many rooms, if smaller than those 
conceived by the great millionaires of 
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the metropolis, when building their villas 
at Tibur or at Tusculum or on the Bay 
of Naples. It does not help us much for 
our daily duty as architects to know the 
way in which an Imperial villa was dis- 
tributed—its separate buildings scattered 
over much ground and mingled with the 
gardens. When we have a dwelling-house 
to build, whether it is to be of wood cov- 
ered with shingles and fifty feet long, or 
of masonry and covering an acre of 
ground, in either case we are without 
knowledge, and without even the power 
of a close guess, how a later Greek or an 
earlier Roman would have looked at the 
question of its design. And, as for the 
street front, when Viollet-le-Duc was 
considering, about 1870, the subject of 
Human Habitation in all Ages, he was 
compelled (bold at drawing inferences 
as he was) to base his own design for a 
Roman five-story house and for a six- 
story house across the way, so closely 
upon what he had seen in different parts 
of modern Italy that the selection and 
combination of the little 
laughable, although one accepts to the 
full the sincerity and the intelligent rea- 
soning of that most dextrous of the re- 
storers of the past. 

In short, we are always busy in draw- 
ing inferences as to Greek art from the 
temple and the propylaea, with slight or 
occasional thoughts of the porticos which 
we believe surrounded the market-places 
of Greek towns. For Roman art of the 
first three centuries A. D. we accept 
most heartily the indications as to plan 
and disposition given us by the ruined 
dwellings which have been unearthed; 
but the moment we try to rear an edifice 
upon such a plan we are led, in spite of 
our efforts to the contrary, to a rather 
close study of the grandiose and costly) 
buildings of the great cities. Now, if we 
knew as little of the Mediaeval towns as 
we do of those of antiquity, there would 
be no obvious choice, and the student of 
reality in design would be as much left 
to himself and to his own too bold infer- 
ences in the one case as in the other. But 
as it happens, we have dwelling houses 
of the twelfth century, though few; of 
the thirteenth century; of the fourteenth 
century in considerable abundance, and 
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in considerable variety; of the fifteenth 
century and later in plenty, one might al- 
most say. We know quite well what the 
designer of the great Gothic period did 
with a house in town; we know how 
little it was really Gothic in style; how 
much it was a building of vertical walls 
and horizontal floors; the openings for 
doors and windows alone _ showing, 
nowadays, to the hasty observer, what 
the epoch of the building was. The 
small details, moulding and _ sculp- 
ture, and the way of superadding 
one part to another,—all that tells 
the story of the epoch to a more 
observing or a better informed looker- 
on; but, indeed, the house of the Middle 
Ages in Belgium, in Southern France, in 
Northern Italy, in Spain, and in Great 
Britain, is extremely well known. And 
here is the additional fact that our mod- 
ern city house is the direct descendant 
of the Mediaeval burgher’s house in a 
town of Northern Europe. The 
church, moreover, is Mediaeval entirely. 
We take churches as they grew up 
under the dispensation of Christianity 
in one or another district of the conti- 
nent of Europe, and we alter them to suit 
our modern notions of design, but the 
church-plan and church-building is of 
Mediaeval provenience, all the time. 
Now, the neo-classic wave of influence 
which passed over Northern Europe in 
the sixteenth century changed the as- 
pect of the city house, though without 
changing its structure, and was coeval 
with the first appearance of the big, un- 
fortified country mansion. Most of all 
in Italy was the new style used freely 
in the And therefore it is that 
we may, if we choose, study neo-classic 
design in the streets of Italian cities, as 
far as they have not been ruined by 
very recent restoration and destruction; 
and also from the careful engravings 
made in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and from photographs a little 
later in date, from buildings which have 
since become useless to us. The greater 
prosperity in the commercial sense of 
the Italy of our time is fast destroying 
the vestiges of fine old art; but still it 
remains true for a little while longer 
that the less modern-seeming towns 


cities. 
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hold a little old art for our delight. We 
can study these fronts in Italy; but also 
with less confidence in the north, because 
in the busy and wealthy cities of north- 
ern Europe fine, early neo-classic build- 
ings were rapidly destroyed to make 
room for larger and less refined struc- 
tures, whereas the comparative poverty 
and neglect of the Italian towns down to 
perhaps 1870, left their lovely buildings 
of the Risorgimento unchanged except 
for partial ruin. 

[t would not, then, be accurate to speak 
of free, realistic, rational designing as 
being done in the Mediaeval manner— 
that would mislead. If the scholars in a 
modern school were bid to design in a 
mediaeval manner, they would go dif- 
ferent ways, each according to his own 
proclivities. The student from [lorence 
would have a very different notion of 
what the mediaeval manner was from 
that of the student of Scottish or of 


North German birth and_ education. 
And then, again, to use the term 
“mediaeval manner’ would be to 
seem to forbid at once the use of 
the classical details and_ classical 


methods’ of 
which 


planning or construct- 
would be extremely 


unwise. 


ing, 


Why, it would even forbid the working 
by the modern man according to the ex- 
amples set by the neo-Grec reformers of 
Paris in 1840 and thereabouts. 
forbid the study, 


It would 
with the enthusiastic ad- 
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miration which it deserves, of the 
Library of St. Genevieve in Paris. That 
stvle, the neo-Grec, is not Greek in any 
sense of the word. It does not pretend 
to be Greek, and whoever fastened the 
name neo-Grec upon it might be accused 
of creating a wanton misnomer. But it 
is absolutely non-mediaeval; and it is 
absolutely realistic, with no principle of 
design except to follow the necessities 
of plan and structure, and to see what 
comes of it. 

“To see what comes of it;” if you 
are conscientiously a realist and some- 
thing of a designer by nature, that 
is not a bad way of studying a future 
building which is entrusted to your 
guidance. Nothing absurd will come of 
it, because you will know how to hold 
your details in hand and make them 
work together, avoiding the folly of 
avowed “eclectic” and 
realizing that an Ionic pilaster is not 
the way to finish, at top, a Gothic but- 
Nothing ugly will i 


some schon Is. 


come of it, 
because you are assumed, by the con- 


tress. 


ditions, to have some sense of massing 
and proportioning, some feeling for con- 
trast and for repetition, joy in 
monotony and some interest im variety. 
And if people are troubled because thev 
cannot name your Chosen style, you 
will be pleased, and will answer that vou 
are not an archaeologist when vou de- 
Russell Sturg .. 


some 


sign. 
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” Gargoyles Old and New 


In his chronicle of the reign of bluff 
King Henry the Eighth the annalist 
Hall mentions a gorgeous but tempo- 
rary structure on which were “gargylles 
ot golde, fiersly faced, with spoutes run- 
ning.” It is not about such evanes- 
cent glittering baubles I wish to speak, 
but of the simple and often powerfully 
designed, the artistic yet somewhat bar- 
barous gargoyle of stone, which reached 
its highest flight, produced its greatest 
effect on Gothic architecture, in keeping 
with the wealth of animal and_ bird 
forms, arabesques and foliations that is 
found therein, advancing from the sim- 
ple serpent and dog to human figures 
or combinations of monsters and men. 

Relatively unimportant compared with 
many other’ features of Gothic, the 
gargovle has always appealed to popu- 
lar fancy, and may be said to hold a 
more prominent place in the general idea 
of Gothie which presents itself to us 
when that style of architecture is men- 
tioned than do the lancet window, the 
pointed arch or the flying buttress. And 
if one looks closer for a reason for its 
existence as a decorative feature in ec- 
clesiastic and secular buildings there is 
an obvious this. The 
govle is a detail that can scarcely be 


Ove rl ’ked 


cause for ear- 
owing to its position and 
the grotesque forms it has been made 
to assume. 

Phe dragon as a demon of the storm 
and the water is common to = Ori- 
ental mythology; the serpent heads that 
finish certain crosses in heraldry called 
gringoles afford another example of 
the mixture of myth and a later faith. 

There is something fascinating in 
the appearance of a cathedral church 
during a rain storm when the whole 
building is set with little jets of water 
issuing from the jaws of dragons 
and wyverns, goblin birds and writhing 
cobolds, the falling streamlets shining 
out against the rain-darkened walls and 
roofs. 

The number and variety of roofs on 
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Gothic chuches of large extent and 
the need of draining even much smaller 
surfaces than are found on the actual 
roofs, are supposed to furnish the rea- 
son for the many spouts that end 
in gargovles or have gargoyles asso- 
ciated with them as a decorative feature. 
The problem was to get rain and melt- 
ing snow away from the large roofs 
and the small, sending the drainage of 
siopes in a fine curve from the wall or 
buttress-front beneath, into some larger 
gutter, or clear of the main building 
into the street, the latter serving in turn 
the purpose of a conduit to carry the 
water to the nearest ditch or river. The 
building itself was less apt to leak, its 
stonework was not channeled by the 
rainwater, its foundations ran less risk of 


being undermined. Rainfall accumulat- 


ing quickly in such a moist climate 
as that of Western Europe added 
its force, assembled from wide and in- 


tricate expanses ot roof, to the good 
work of cleansing the streets—a needful 
thing in the middle ages! As the Gothic 
developed, gargovles increased with the 
expended on decorations 
and the protection of the stonework. 

No wonder the architects of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries felt that 
adornment was required for the “lan- 
ceurs,”’ the “canons,” the spouts with 
which such a great structure as a ca- 
thedral church bristled. What is odd is 
the choice of subjects for gargoyles after 
the fashion, set apparently in Paris, 
Beauvais, Laon, etc., became general in 
the Seine valley. 

But even today it is not necessary 
to speak of gargoyles in the past tense, 
for they are commonly introduced into 
the exteriors of modern churches and 
occasionally are still in demand for 
secular buildings. At Princeton Uni- 
versity the new dormitory designed and 
presented by the class of ’79 has been 


Oreater care 


equipped with upwards of forty gar- 
OV les, the work of Gutzon_ Bor- 
glum. It is true that modern construc- 
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tion for the relief of roofs from water, 
combined with modern drainage, no 
longer exacts the decorated waterspout 
as a working feature. They need be 
“practical” no longer, to borrow a word 
from the stage. But for three centuries 
the gargoyle remained so fixed a 
feature of Gothic architecture that a 
decent feeling for consistency demands 
its presence in modern examples, just 
as the hat retains its band and the coat 
its lapels, though band and lapel are no 
longer working parts. The once useful 
feature has become an integral part and 
holds its own as a decoration. 

Among the Borglum gargoyles, some 
of which appear in the illustrations, one 
may see the harpy and griffon, the simple 
dragon and the ape, the lamprey eel 
and chameleon, the gnome and hunch- 
back, wolf and bear, the panther and 
cat, the grotesque human mask and the 
demon’s jowl. There are faces peeping 
through floral work, and visages drawn 
all awry by the claws of imps, as if tic 
douloureux or the toothache were per- 
sonified. 

In his Notre Dame de Paris Victor 
Hugo likens the building of medizval 
churches to geological formations. 





GARGOYLE AT PRINCETON, N. J 
Designed by Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor. 


Every epochal wave of time adds its 
alluvium; every race leaves a fresh layer 
on the monument, every individual 
brings his store. It would be difficult 


to say when the gargoyle first made its 
appearance; perhaps in opposition to 
the view of Viollet-le-Duc it was coinci- 
dent with elaborate stone structures and 
in a less striking form belonged to the 
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Romanesque before it blossomed in the 
Gothic. The Germans are wont to say 
“from the rain right under the spout” as 
an equivalent of our “from the frying 
pan into the fire.’ Old towns like Gos- 
lar, Hildesheim, Rothenburg, still show 
open rivulets down the middle of the 
streets during rainy weather; the spouts 
are still distributing the drainage of pic- 
turesque roofs, as of old, beyond the 
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Burgersteig, the burgher’s 
or primitive sidewalk, 
roadway. These survivals explain the 
origin of the spouts for rainwater 
rather than the gargoyle. But if we 
could the medizval 
towns exactly as they were before the 
age of Gothic churches, perhaps we 
should also detect here and there gro- 
tesque animals on the spouts carved of 
wood on such dwellings as ambitious 
burghers loved to ornament otherwise 
with carvings and pictures. 

Nowhere more clearly than in the 
gargoyles of Gothic churches does one 
perceive that a wooden prototype has 
been repeated in stone. It is plain that 
a log bored or channeled lengthwise to 
form a waterspout has been finished in 
some eccentric shape—a chimaera, a 
harpy, a nondescript beast—and when 
required for a structure all in stone has 
been transferred to that material. Some- 
times it is found that metal has been 
used where that does no harm to the 
artistic look of the structure. 

At the same time it is worth noting 
that we have no certain records of gar- 
goyles until after the Crusades, and that 
fact leads us to the Orient for the fash- 


stepping 


stone into the 


see streets of 
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ion in gargoyles that meets us in the 
thirteenth century. Greek and Roman 
architecture are not without examples. 
But it is in the extreme Orient that we 
find exact parallels, in Ceylon, rainy 
Burmah and Siam, as many be seen by 
the illustrations of gargoyles recently 
discovered on old temple sites and pub- 
lished for the first time this vear. 

There is something that appeals to 
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the sense of fitness in these grotesques 
in Gothic and Buddhistic architecture 
when seen in connection with the rest 
of the sculpture. Taken by themselves, 
divorced from their subordinate posi- 
tions, they strike us a trifle coarse with 
the grotesquery of their distorted masks 
and muzzles. But seen in connection 
with the figures of divine beings and 
Saints as they stand on their pedestals 
under their canopies, the whole combin- 
ing to make a facade such as that of 
Rouen or Chartres appear like an intri- 
cate field of lacework, the gargoyles 
form a contrast at once pleasing and in 
harmony with good they are 
minor parts of a great intricate whole, 
and should not be thought of separate 
from the other sculpture. 

False views of art often spring from 
this root of ignorance as to the relation 
that objects now isolated once bore to 
their original surroundings. Examples 
of this in everyday life near to hand are 
the Chinese and Japanese curios which 
have been so widely appreciated by our 
art collectors. Ever since the advent of 
“chinoiseries’ to Europe the _ finest 
qualities of Chinese and Japanese art 
works have been misunderstood, be- 
cause European interiors do not suit 
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them; this lack of harmony continues to 
the present day. 

But Europe and America have been 
as grievously at fault in classic things, 
more particularly with regard to Greek 
sculpture, which has been imitated and 
subjected to surroundings for which the 
Greek prototypes were never intended. 
We still mount caryatids where they are 
not merely anachronisms, but have no 
function to perform of supporting a 
superincumbent mass or embellishing 
an upright member. We hang carved 
wreaths and apply masks where these 
have no meaning. We imitate the bad 
taste of former generations by repre- 
senting an arch which has lost its key- 
stone, and we place elaborate groups 
of carved marble in rooms that lack the 
spaciousness, the open light from the 
sky, the marble architecture and floral 
surroundings that belong to them. 

The gargoyle had its due place in 
Gothic churches in connection with 
the divine and human figures in sculp- 
ture and stained glass on the one hand 
and the floral and vegetal carvings on 
the other. These eccentric figures have 
their own part to play. They contribute 
to the sometimes heavy humor of Goth- 
i: art almost as much as certain faces 
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and figures tucked away in the leafage 
of capitals within the church or under 
the seats of the stalls of the choir. 
Rarely, if ever, is satire expended on 
them, for they are apt to be too re- 
mote for an effectual girding at the 
pomposity of priests and monks—those 
perennial taskmasters and purse-bearers 
whom the architects and sculptors of the 
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church edifices held very often in the 
deepest dis-esteem. They belong rather 
to the realm of the bestiary, the book 
of fables and to the domain of minor 
supernaturalism, a very real land of the 
imagination, peopled with forms belong- 
ing to old, half-forgotten, but not en- 
tirely extinct religions. 


As the red-skinned Christians of 
Mexico were once found to have 
stuffed the inner part of the high 
altar at Puebla with their old idols, 
without the knowledge of their cruel 


civilisers, so did pagan Europeans 
slily introduce their discredited gods 
into the haunts of the new deities, en 
joying the fun of getting the better of 
proud prelates who were ever ready to 
have them punished or even burned alive 
for devil worship. They also felt as did 
the submissive Mexican Indians that per 
haps, after all, there might be 
power left in the old demoralized gods, 
uncanny virtue in their 
which it would be the part of wisdom 
to conciliate 'n case the saints were deaf, 
or otherwise much engrossed to 
listen to their prayers. 


some 


some images, 


too 
Cautious minds 
felt that the devil himself was too pow- 
erful a seigneur to exasperate. 


In various odd forms the primeval 
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worship of birds and beasts and imag- 
inary creatures compounded of human 
and animal parts adheres to humanity 
long after strict logic has pronounced 
them and any belief in their efficacy 
absurd. ‘That is superstition in its old, 
crude meaning, including belief in war- 
locks, were-wolves, demoniac hunters, 
the evil eve. 
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In the 


seem to 


annals of 


ancient Rouen we 
touch the very beginning and 
the gargoyle in a_ strange 
creature called La Gargouille, which de- 
vasted the fair land of the Senones long 
before the term Normandy became the 
general appellation of the country there- 
abouts, a demon whose existence was 
celebrated if not demonstrated, by cur- 
ious rites that betray a pagan origin. 


genesis of 
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Phe Gargovle of Rouen was a very 


astute monster, who showed a partiality 
for voung, soft-fleshed virgins, which 
one would scarcely expect in a creature 
so coarse of skin and with so violent a 
breath. lor such a creature, with such 
a gullet, a Saxon pirate tanned by Afri 
can suns and pickled by the brine of t! 
\tlantic would more 
ticle of diet. (ne can conceive the Gar 


goyle enjoving a 


le 


i 
seem a savory al 
Roman legionary in 
full panoply of arms, cracking a Roman 
knight as you would a nut. But tender 
maids were his pet specialty, and Rouen 
found it necessary to give him one from 
time to time in order to protect their 
husbandmen, flocks and herds. The 
staple of his human diet, however, was a 
meal of such men and women convicted 
of crime as Rouen could best spare, so 
that it became a practise to devote to the 
(gargoyle prisoners incarcerated for one 
reason or another, despite the fact that 
by so doing the people were deprived of 
one of their chief sources of amusement, 
the decapitation, the quartering or the 


incineration of their fellow man. 
It was under Clotaire II. when 
Christianity was making slow _head- 


way against paganism in France which 
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still held its own among the folk. <A 


holy man from Rome had taken up his 
abode in a neglected fane of the Druids, 


had cleansed it of the foul goblins of the 


old faith, and begun to declaim against 
the sons of Belial. The time arrived for 
feeding the Gargoyle, and a deputation 
of the chief men was ready to take a 
noted criminal to the proper spot and 
leave him as a sacrifice. Saint Romanus 
perceived the opportunity offered him. 
“Let me take him to the Gargoyle” he 
exclaimed “and if | exorcise the 
monster with bell and candle—vou, on 
your part, must promise to accept bap 
tism at my hands and build a temple 
here to the one true god.” 

The men of Rouen had no great de 
sire to enter the haunts of the Gargoyle. 
They reflected that a Christian mission 
ary was no ordinary dish, and the Gar- 
goyle might be mollified, if, in addition 
to the criminal, they offered him a suc- 
culent foreigner. With their tongues 
in their cheeks, and a_ reprehensible 
flickering of the left evelid, they closed 
the contract with Saint Romanus and 
watched him and the fettered criminal 
disappear among the great beechwoods 
on the other side of the Seine. 

What was their amazement to see 
Romanus and the criminal return lead- 
ing the Gargoyle in captivity, bound by 
the stole of the saint. His fiery breath 
all gone, his long tail dragging piteously 
behind! Still terrible to look upon, the 
Gargoyle was a danger no longer. Fast- 
ening him to a stake in the same square 
on which, centuries later, the Maid of 
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Orleans was done to death as a witch, 
the citizens heaped many dry 
and bundles of straw such as they 
for thatch about the monster and saw 
him reduced to cinders—all but his head 
and scaly neck, which remained incom- 
bustible, owing to the fiery breath that 
used to issue thence. It was from this 
part of the dread Gargoyle that wood 
carvers of later days took the design for 
the spouts, which are condemned to 
emit cold water as a perennial jeer and 
flout against the creature that seared 
men with his red-hot exhalations. It 
was thence, according to this veracious 
chronicle, that the gargoyle took its 
name. 

Ever after, in remembrance of Saint 
Romanus and his prowess, the good citi- 
zens of Rouen have been in the habit of 
building a properly horrible dragon 
against Ascension day and parading him 
through the streets. He is known in 
the feminine as La Gargouille, notwith- 
standing the fact that such malefactors 
are always of the male sex; and they 
burn him on the public square with 
ceremony and great merriment, al- 
though not allowed to include human be- 
ings in the sport. The burning of hu- 
man beings, it is true, did not die out, 
but it was done separately and on the 
most authenticated grounds of heresy or 
witchcraft. 

In this variant on the story of Saint 
George and the Dragon we have a con- 
fused remembrance of the early pagan 
methods of disposing of criminals 
among the Gauls. It was their practise 
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to make the burning of criminals a pop- 
ular spectacle. Giants and dragons large 
enough to be the cages for several 
victims were constructed of osier, and 
these huge effigies were carried about 
in triumph and finally burned with their 
human, living contents on a consecrated 
spot. Some such monster of willow- 
work and straw, which devoured crim- 


inals and was not averse to an occa- 
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sional virgin as a bonne bouche, may well 
have lain at the bottom of the legend. A 
saint from Rome put an end to the Gar- 
goyle, which we must imagine as an 
osier image like the famous Tarasque 
of Tarascon. The criminal saved from 
certain death by the Saint gives the clew. 
The Gargoyle was a spectacular machine 
devoted to capital punishment, and sym- 
bolized some ancient god of fire. 

As such it takes its place among the 
goblins on the outer walls of Gothic 
cathedrals, degraded to base uses, but 
preserving a reminiscence of the old 
pagan days. The only parallel among 
the Greeks and Romans was the lion 
mask that decorated the roofs of tem- 
ples or spouted water into the fishpond 
or bath. But that also can be traced 


back to superstitious origins, for the lion 
mask, like the mask of the Medusa and 
the 


the head _ of griffon, repre- 
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sented talismans to protect men from 
various ills. Pausanias mentions that 
Akroteros, a daimon or genius belong- 
ing to the cortege of Bacchus, was re- 
membered at Athens by a mask fixed in 
a wall. So we see that the same process 
was going on in classic times, the souve- 
nirs of old rustic religions clinging to 
the temple walls as decorations rather 
than idols. Akroteros was doubtless 
some local form of Pan, the old god de- 
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graded to a satyr who haunted the hill- 
tops, who in course of time was taken 
up and gathered into the general wor- 
ship of Bacchus. 

Gargoyles are an element in the love 
of nature shown by the sculptors and 
architects of Northern Europe during 
the middle ages, but they also reflect the 
supernatural side of nature worship 
which ran contrary to the ideas of Rome 
and Byzantium. In the long run the 
classicals prevailed, and the architect- 
ure which included and protected them, 
as a great forest includes and protects 
creatures of every kind, was stigmatised 
as barbarous and flouted by the word 
Gothic, and so had to disappear. That 
its force in the twentieth century is not 
entirely spent is clear; for religious and 
secular buildings are still designed on 
lines that are accepted as Gothic, though 
the rebellious, forceful spirit of the old 
builders no longer inspires them. 

Charles de Kay. 

















, The Promised City of San Francisco 


Some months ago the Architectural 
contained a brief notice of the 
plan, wrought under the direction of Mr. 
D. H. Burnham, for the improvement of 
San [Irancisco. The notice was based 
upon the summaries of the report which 
had been published in the daily papers of 
San Il rancisco, and these were, of 
course, fragmentary and incomplete; but 
in the meantime the full text of the re- 
port of Mr. Burnham, accompanied by 
the drawings prepared by his subordi- 
has been officially published. It 
is now possible to estimate in a much 
y manner the meaning 
and nature of Mr. Burnham's plan; and 
there are many reasons why such an esti- 
mate should be of peculiar interest, not 
only to architects and to the residents of 
the Pacific but to all .\mericans 
whose patriotism contains any infusion 
of national aesthetic aspiration. Our 
object, consequently, in calling attention 
to the report more at length is not pri- 
marily that of describing and discussing 
the details of the plan. These details are 
of great interest and importance, but 
they might be meaningless except to 
people who are thoroughly familiar with 
the topography of San Francisco. The 
object of this article rather is to bring 
out some of the reasons why the plan is 
of more than local and technical inter- 
est, so that its future realization de- 
mands of patriotic Americans at least a 
portion of the same _ solicitude, with 
which they will follow the fate of the 
Meckim-Burnham plan for the improve- 
ment of our National Capital at Wash- 
ington. 

In the first place, let us consider for a 
moment what part San Francisco is 
likely to play, economically and socially, 
in the history of our country. There can 
be no doubt that it is to be the metro- 
politan city of the whole division of the 
United States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There will, of course, be other 
large and flourishing cities, such as Los 
Angeles on the south and Seattle on the 
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north; but San Francisco will dominate 
the other cities of the Pacific coast in 
much the same way as New York domi- 
nates the other cities of the Atlantic 
It will be the center of the pre- 
vailing financial and industrial organiza- 
tion, the city to which well-to-do people 
will go in order to make their purchases 
and take their pleasures, and the abid- 
ing-place of the men, who will give form 
and direction to the intellectual life of 
that part of the country. As this whole 
section increases in population and 
wealth, San Irancisco will benefit there- 
by in an altogther peculiar way. Its 
local industries and commerce will be of 
prime importance; but at the same time 
it will exact a tribute from the treasure 
of all kinds, which the people of the Far 
West will accumulate. 

San Francisco has never received the 
recognition it deserves as an incipient 
metropolis, largely because it has not as 
vet, according to American standards, 
become very impressive in bulk. So far 
as the number of its population is con- 
cerned, it has ranked only with such 
Buffalo and Cleveland; and 
Americans are slow to realize that a city 
may be smaller than Baltimore or St. 
Louis and yet at the same time be quali- 
tatively of greater importance in the na- 
tional industrial and social organization. 
It should be added, also, that for many 
vears San Francisco did not grow 
rapidly enough to hold her own among 
cities of similar grade. Irom 1880 until 
1896 it was, for reasons into which we 
need not enter, sunk into a condition of 
comparative industrial and commercial 
lethargy. Since 1897, however, its 
growth has been extremely rapid. Its 
population, according to the census of 
1900, was 342,000; and the claim is now 
made that almost 450,000 people are 
resident within its limits. To these there 
should be added the 100,000 or more in- 
habitants of neighborhoods immediately 
tributary. If the existing rate of growth 
is continued, for the next fifteen or twenty 
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vears, San Irancisco will be surpassed 
in bulk only by such cities as New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. And _ there 
are good reasons for anticipating that its 
rate of growth will hereafter be greater 
rather than less. The whole section of 
the country, of which it is the commer- 
cial and industrial centre, is beginning a 
much more substantial 
omic growth. Its economic life was, un- 
til recently, characterized chiefly by the 
extravagant waste of enormous crude 
natural resources. It lived on the prod- 
ucts of poorly worked mines and _ badly 
cultivated soils. Its population exploited 
these opportunities in the spirit of the 
gambler, and was making no sufficient 
provision for the future. The develop- 
ment of the fruit industry was the 
first step towards rearing a more per- 
manent and productive economic struc- 
ture. Recently this has been followed 
by the introduction into mining of more 
economic methods of extracting the 
metals, and by the beginning of manu- 
facturing industries on a much larger 
Petroleum is being used for fuel 
instead of coal, and extensive plans are 
being executed for transmitting electric 
power great distances from its sources 
in the water-falls of the Sierras. At the 
same time it looks as if agriculture, also, 
was assuming more wholesome and 
promising characteristics. The whole 
system of soil-exhaustion by the constant 
repetition of one cr yp is being succeeded 
by diversified crops, smaller farm areas 
and more careful methods of cultivation 


process Of econ- 


scale. 


and irrigation. In this and in many 
other ways the economic condition of 


California and the adjoining states is 
more promising than ever before. There 
is no reason why this division of the 
countrv should not support ten thousand 
or more people, where it now supports 
a thousand; and whatever is done here- 
after in the direction of developing these 
natural along permanently 
fruitful lines will of course benefit such 
a city as San Francisco even more than 
it will benefit the country. The typical 
life of California and the Far West 
has been hitherto the life in the mines 
or on the ranges and fields; but a more 
complex industrial condition and a 
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higher economic organization means, of 
course, that urban life will become rela- 
tively of greater importance. 

We have dwelt upon the economic 
future of San [rancisco, because, unless 
its future becomes in this respect more 
brilliant than its past, it will never gain 
the respect or excite the admiration of 
the practical American people. Lut if it 
once can be granted San Francisco may 
grow hereafter in much the wa\ 
that Chicago has grown in the past, the 
time is assuredly coming when it will 
exact the same kind of admiring respect 
from the rest of the country as Chicago 
The diversified character of its 
economic life alone will place it in a dif- 
ferent from such cities as Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. At the 
end of the next thirty vears several mil 
lion people may well be living around the 
shores of San Francisco Bay, and these 
people will constitute one of the three 
most important industrial and commer- 
cial centres in the United States. 

But if in one respect San Francisco 
will have the advantage over such cities 
as Pittsburgh and Cleveland, it will in 
another respect have the advantage over 
such a city as Chicago. Non-residents 
go to Chicago on business or to visit 
friends; but they will go to San Fran- 
cisco just as they go to New York in or- 
der to amuse themselves. It is the one 
large city in the country, outside of New 
York, which is clearly stamped as a na- 
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tional pleasure resort. The inhabitants 
of the whole Pacific region will, of 
course, inevitably visit San [Francisco 


when they wish to enjoy the diversions 
of city life, and to a smaller extent their 
example will be followed by the inhab- 
itants of the middle West and of the 
East. Throughout the whole of the win- 
ter months the climate of San Francisco 
constitutes a potent attraction for all the 
residents of less favored regions, and as 
railway transit improves this attraction 
will become all the more powerful. It 
is true that San Francisco shares this 
advantage with such places as Los An- 
geles and Santa Barbara, and that these 
southern cities receive a larger share of 
the time and attention of tourists. But 
it is also true that San Francisco not 
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only is essentially far more interesting 
than its southern neighbors, but has the 
opportunity of making its superiority 
real to the majority of intelligent people. 
Merely as a health resort, the city has 
limitations. Nevertheless it com- 
bines a mild, invigorating and equable 
climate with certain other advantages, 
which appeal more to the intelligence 
and imagination. Its site is, we believe, 
the noblest and most beautiful of any 
large city in the world (Constantinople 
alone possibly excepted). It is the Amer- 
ican gateway to the Orient and the South 
and gains thereby a certain fas- 
cination. It is the city in which Amer- 
icanized foreigners have proved to be 
most at and have lost least of 
their native idiom. These foreigners 
have protoundly influenced the amuse- 
the city, and have contributed 
to making it a most entertaining place 
in which to live. An easy, natural and 
spontaneous = g% characterizes the 


g 
people. 


some 


23eas, 
home, 
ments of 


yvety 
[he theatres are numerous and 
good; the restaurants both inexpensive 
and acceptable ; and the shops peculiarly 
attractive to the intelligent seeker after 
curiosities and bargains. Finally, it is 
the city, in and around which the people 
and things of manifest intellectual inter- 
est on the Pacific Coast are to be found; 
and this distinction, while it may not 1n- 
the railway travel very much at 
present, will in the end constitute one of 
San Francisco's peculiar sources of at- 
traction. \s eastern people 
realize that California is not merely a 
health resort, but a state in which the 
better characteristics of the American 
spirit is coming to receive a particularly 
free and fragrant expression, then they 
may flock to San Francisco in much 
arger numbers than they do at present, 
ind in a much more appreciative state of 
nind. 
We trust by this time we have said 
nough to convince people, who are 
ot already interested in San Francisco, 
iat they have reason to be interested, 
nd that any plan which seeks to make 
ie city aesthetically more worthy of its 
igher destiny should receive the benefit 
’ their sympathetic solicitude. But, of 
urse, the people, who are much the 
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most vitally concerned are the San Fran- 
ciscans themselves. If that city becomes 
adequate to its opportunities, if it ever 
really fulfills the extraordinary promise 
of its existing condition, it will be be- 
cause its leading citizens understand 
what the opportunity is, and do not 
shrink from the sacrifices which its ful- 
filment demands. No doubt the bulk of 
the work necessary to give San Ilran- 
cisco the metropolitan and_ intellectual 
distinction, at which have hinted, 
must be performed by individuals, acting 
in obedience to innocent and unconscious 
personal motives; but one essential task 
must be achieved by the community act- 
ing with the fullest and most definite de- 
termination to make San francisco a 
great city. It is the community alone 
which can make the plan of the city—its 
physical constitution and appearance— 
adequate at once to its extraordinary 
situation, the manifest industrial needs 
of its future, and to its (possibly) 
higher destiny. 

This brings us to a more specific con- 
sideration of the Burnham report. It 
is not an accident that San Francisco 
should be the first city after the national 
capital to have wrought for itself a new 
and comprehensive plan. Such a plan 
was demanded by two conditions—first, 
by the unique opportunity which the site 
affords, and, second, by the execrable 
manner in which, up to the present time, 
this site has been mutilated. The extent 
and the apparent perversity of that mu- 
tilation is almost beyond belief, but it is 
not beyond explanation. San Francisco 
grew, of course, with phenomenal rap- 
idity during the first few years after 
1849, and its incompetent government 
had to improvise a street plan without 
possessing the intelligence or the time to 
study the matter carefully. The only 
conception of a city which the good 
\merican pioneers brought with them, 
was that of an indefinite multiplication 
of rectangular blocks, but it so happened 
that this rectangular lay-out, which is in- 
convenient and ugly enough on a piece 
of flat land, is when applied to a hilly 
site still more inconvenient and inappro- 
priate. It was the misfortune of 
Francisco that the very characteristics 
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of its site which give it such rare dis- 
tinction and beauty, were bound to be 
most defiled by a rigid system of rec- 
tangular streets. Her sin is worse than 
that of other American cities only be- 
her opportunities were so much 
greater; and if the city had grown dur- 
ing its earlier years more slowly and un- 
der more normal conditions, it is possible 
that she would have adapted the lay-out 
of the streets to the grades of the hills, 
and so enabled her architects to put the 
peculiarities of her site to better use. The 
cows, it is said, laid out old Boston; and 
the pity is that they were not consulted 
about the lay-out of San Francisco. They 
would certainly have proved to be bet- 
ter surveyors than the pioneers; and 
even to-day the speculators, who are ex- 
ploiting new districts in the vicinity of 
San Francisco, may well consider 
whether the disposition of a cow to go 
around a hill does not contain more 
practical wisdom than the common pref- 
erence for a straight street at any price. 
At the very moment when the good citi- 
zens of San [Francisco are acclaiming the 
Burnham report, they are permitting the 
new additions to the South to be laid 
out in the same bad old way. The truth 
is, of course, that the development of 
San Francisco, like that of other Ameri- 
can cities, has been left to that generally 
ignorant and obnoxious individual, the 
real estate speculator, whose selfish in- 
terests demand lots and blocks of uni- 
form size and with rectangular corners. 
He is as rampant to-day as he ever was; 
and San Francisco, like certain other 
American cities, will never enter into pos- 
session of her magnificent physical herit- 
age until the interest of the whole com- 
munity ina flexible and convenient street 
lay-out is asserted vigorously against 
those of the local real estate owners. 
The object of the Burnham report is, of 
course, primarily to introduce as much 
coherence and flexibilitv as possible into 
the old street system of San Francisco; 
and it will require for its realization on 
the part of the better citizens of San 
Francisco an amount of vigilance and 
hard work, proportioned to the past 
triumphs and the present influence of 
that arch enemy of the well-ordered city 
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the real 
“boomer.” 
It may be inferred, consequently, that 


estate  speculator = and 


the Burnham report had to meet a 
peculiarly difficult situation. The new 
plan is not concerned like the plan for 
the improvement of Washington with a 
capital city, whose whole economic life 
is dominated by state activities. 
l‘rancisco is not even the capital of Cali- 
fornia. It is an industrial and commer- 
cial centre, which has been built under 
peculiar economic conditions; and 
any re-planning of the city must take 
into account fundamental, indus- 
trial and commercial pursuits. At the 
same time, it so happens that this com- 
mercial city occupies an incomparably 
noble and beautiful site, and that its pub- 
lic spirited citizens are anxious that the 
city should receive and adopt a lay-out 
which shall take full advantage of the 
hills and the bay on which it is built. 
Moreover, in laying out this new plan, 
Mr. Burnham has had to keep in mind 
the limits of possible re-arrangement. In 
order to take full advantage, either for 
aesthetic or practical purposes, of the 
topography of San Francisco it would 
be necessary ruthlessly to destroy all 
that part of San Francisco which has 
been built upon the steep hills, bordering 
the bay on the side of the Golden Gate. 
Streets running at right angles to one 
another have been imposed on these hills, 
quite regardless of grade—quite regard- 
less even of the fact that it would be al- 
most impossible subsequently to drive a 
horse up and down the street. Yet it 
was impracticable entirely to obliterate 
this absurd lay-out. All that Mr. Burn- 
ham could do was to remove in some 
measure the practical inconveniences of 
such a plan, to reclaim certain peculiarly 
prominent summits such as Telegraph 
Hill, and finally to turn his chief atten- 
tion to the improvement of that part of 
the city which was in the line of future 
growth, and which could be developed 
in relation to still unspoiled aesthetic op- 
portunities offered by the topography of 
the city. 

Mr. Burnham's plan may, then, be 
briefly summarized as follows: He pro- 
poses to deal with the inconvenience of 
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the existing rectangular city plan by en- 
circling the city with a boulevard. <All 
streets will lead finally to this boulevard, 
and access may be had from any one of 
them to another remote street by follow- 
ing the boulevard until the street sought 
for opens into it. But in addition to this 
boulevard, whose utility will be dimin- 
ished, because it cannot well be made 
only the outer one of a concentric sys- 
tem, a number of new diagonal streets 
are proposed, which will serve the 
double purpose of facilitating communi- 
cation and of uniting the older sections 
of the city with the proposed new San 
l‘rancisco. This new city is grouped 
around a civic centre, which is situated 
on the most important existing street in 
the city, Market St., at its intersection 
with Van Ness Ave., a few blocks be- 
yond the present City Hall. Business is 
pushing out along this street at the pres- 
ent time, and in selecting this location 
for the core of Mr. Burn- 
ham has etfected a useful union between 
his ideal plan and the actual business ex- 
pansion of the city. The proposed new 
civic centre will, of course, be the site of 
a number of the larger public buildings, 
and from it will radiate the important 
avenues of travel. At convenient points 
hese avenues again widen into circles, 
from which other diagonal streets radi- 
ate. ‘The proposed civie centre, while it 
is situated at the intersection of two of 
the widest and most important of the 
existing thoroughfares, is essentially a 
new creation, because most of the aven- 
ues which pass through it, will have to be 
cut without much reference to the exist- 
ing map of the citv. A broad ornamental 
thoroughfare, the so-called Panhandle, 
is to connect the Plaza with Golden Gate 
Park, and is to be extended in the op- 
posite direction straight to the bay. Mar- 
ket St. will run from the Union Ferries 


his new city 


through the Plaza to and around the 
Twin Peaks. In the same way Van 
Ness Ave. is to be continued across the 


Square to another plaza, which would, it 
is stated constitute a convenient place 
for a Union Railway Station. 

This general description, although it 
avoids many essential details, will not, 
of course, mean very much to a person 
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not familiar with San Francisco; but 
everybody who knows the city will un- 
derstand that it constitutes an ingenious 
and complete means of connecting by 
broad thoroughfares its several main 
divisions. One arm of Market St. will 
lead directly to the shops and the banks. 
Che other will aim for the Twin Peaks, 
which are the finest pair of hills which 
have been left comparatively unmuti- 
lated by the existing city plan, and will 
form an artery of travel to an important 
new section of the city beyond. The 
Panhandle will run from the Plaza to 
the one park of which San [rancisco 
can be proud at present, and its con- 
tinuation beyond the Square will give 
direct means of communication to a busy 
manutacturing district. Van Ness Ave. 
will lead to what is at present the most 
desirable residential quarter, with which 
it will be better connected by several new 
diagonal and irregular streets, while it 
is proposed that its prolongation across 
the Square shall connect with a rail- 
way station, at which all the trains com- 
ing from the south shall enter the city. 
Thus the residence, the financial, the 
shopping and the manufacturing regions 
are tied together with broad, convenient 


and imposing thoroughfares, while at 
the same time the most beautiful parks 
and the undefiled hills are made much 


more accessible than they are at present. 
\s the city grows in population these 
thoroughfares could be tunneled with 
subways, which would constitute a sin- 
gularly etfective means of inter-com- 
munication, and it is safe to say that if 
such a could be even in some 
measure realized, San [Francisco would 
be very much the most conveniently 
planned city in the United States. Its 
growth, instead of being confined by dif- 
ficult, expensive and laborious means of 
inter-communication, would be enor- 
mously accelerated by unimpeded free- 
dom of movement. At the same time 
an opportunity would be provided for 
the construction of a substantial, endur- 
ing, and, perhaps, a handsome city of 
brick and stone in place of the unsafe 
and existing city of wood. 

Some mention should also be made of 
the new parks, which the Burnham plan 


scheme 
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434 THE 
proposes to create. The steep hills, on 
and around which so much of San Fyan- 
cisco is and must be built, and command- 
ing as they do magnificent views of the 
noble bay and the fine country sides to 
the south, afford on their crowns and 
slopes, opportunities for parks, which 
in themselves would repay a journey 


across the continent. These oppor- 
tunities have so tar been largely 
neglected, Golden Gate Park being 
the only important exception. Even 
Telegraph Hill, which is so steep 


that nobody but very poor people will 
live on its slopes, and around which so 
many racy historical memories gather 

even Telegraph Hill has been left in a 
squalid, disheveled and almost useless 
condition. Mr. Burnham's plan _ pro- 
poses that wherever possible these muti- 
lated hills shall be recovered, and _ that 
those which remain unmutilated shall be 
claimed by the community. It is pro- 
posed in general that the summits of all 
high hills shall be left pretty bare, while 
their slopes shall be clothed with trees, 
but the line made by this foliage should 
not be horizontal, but should be adapted 
to the varying contours of each hill. 
Level contour roadways around the sides 
of the hills are proposed, accented at 
places of interest by terraces and ap- 
proached gradually from the abutting 
The top of Telegraph Hill is to 
be made into a park, especially designed, 
in order to give some kind of  fore- 
ground to the views of the shipping and 
bay to be seen therefrom, and the lines 
of approach are to be completely re- 
formed. Russian Hill and_ Pacific 
Heights are to be reached by circular 
parkways. Similar treatments, adapted 


streets. 


to the diverse conditions of each par- 
ticular case, are proposed for Lone 
Mountain, Buena Vista Park Hill, 


Potrero Heights, Bernal Heights, Sutro 
Heights and the hills south of Islais 
Creek. The Presidio is, with the 
operation of the military authorities, to 
be made into a park, which will be a 
monument to the National Army. But 
the Twin Peaks and the Lake of Merced 
beyond are to be made the occasion of 
the largest and probably the most beau- 
tiful park of all. The Twin Peaks are 


CoO- 
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top graphically the 


focal point of the 
city, and by the time San Irancisco has 
a population of several millions, it may 


well be the most convenient spot for 
great popular festivities. It is pro- 
posed, consequently, that provision be 
eventually made in that neighborhood 
for public fetes and entertainment on a 
very considerable scale, so that this park 
will contribute more than any other 
single feature of the city to the fulfil- 
ment of San Francisco's obvious oppor- 
tunity to 
sort. 

In making the foregoing summary 
of Mr. Burnham's report, we have for 
the most part intentionally subordinated 
aesthetic to practical considerations, be- 
cause one absolutely essential condition 
of the success of such a plan is that it 
shall be justified on economic grounds. 
It must be worth in dollars and cents to 
the city of l‘ranciscoO as many 
dollars and cents that it will cost, and it 
remains to be whether the prac- 
tical advantages promised by the plan 
can be economically bought by the con- 
tinuous and considerable expenditure 
which its realization, however slow, will 
demand. Whether the adoption of such 


become a great pleasure re- 


San 


seen 


a plan actually will pay is a question 
which an outsider is not competent to 
answer; but it mav be said in general 


that the plan, expensive and drastic as 
it is, ought to payv—provided San [ran- 
cisco 1s growing and continues to grow 
as fast as its citizens claim. If the in- 
crease in population does not amount to 
more than about 30 per cent. each 
decade, it is entirely possible that wealth 
would not be accumulated in_ suff- 
cient quantities to make possible even 
the gradual carrying out of such a plan. 
But if San Francisco is really beginning 
to increase in population at a rate of five 
per cent. or more each year, it is prob- 
able that the wave of its prosperity 
could carry easily even a vessel of such 
tonnage as the Burnham plan. Only in 
case it is too big for the city will it fail 


to pay. 
Moreover, should this condition be 
fulfilled, San Francisco will begin the 


building of the new city under circum- 
stances very much more advantageous 
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than those which obtain in 


and larger cities. 


many older 
It is still possible to 
reform San Francisco without incurring 
a prohibitive expense. ‘The city is ap- 
parently just entering upon a period of 
more rapid and substantial growth, but 
this growth, while it has already caused 
a lively advance in real values, 
has not traveled so far along the exist- 


estate 


ing thoroughfares as to forbid some re- 
tracing of the steps. Most of the new 
avenues suggested in the report are to 
be cut through a part of the city in 


which real estate prices remain moder- 


ate, and if early action were taken in 
the direction of legally laying out the 
Plaza, and its tributary avenues, the 
expense of this part of the scheme prob 
ably would not be more than the city 
could immediately bear. On the other 
hand, if nothing is done for the next 
ten or fifteen vears towards the achieve- 
ment of this Central Idea in the plan, it 


is entirely possible that the increase tn 
real values will make the scheme 
impracticable. It is 


sequently, 


estate 
desirable, con- 
that the advocates of the plan 


very 


should first secure the adoption of this 
een Wane - = 7 ] cS 

central idea, and should push for its 
early realization. (he subordinate 
parts of the plan can be carried out 


gradually, but if the Plaza has to be 
abandoned because ot the expense it en- 


tails, the whole scheme becomes com- 
paratively valueless. It is just this 
Plaza which will make all the subordi- 
nate improvements pay. 

In another respect, also, San Fran- 
cisco can better afford to carry out a 
drastic plan of reform than can many 
older and wealthier cities. There is no 
citv in the world which has so much to 
gain from making itself attractive—from 
viving itself an amusing, festive, and 
distinguished appearance. As we have 


already pointed out, it has great possi- 
bilities as a pleasure resort, and if at 
the present time the tourists flock chiefly 
to the southern part of the state, and 
often avoid San Francisco entirely, it is 
the San Franciscans themselves who are 
largely to blame. They have done little 
as vet either to advertise or to develop 
the rare and extraordinary advantages 
which their city enjoys. It is safe to 
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say that the beauties of its location are 
appreciated by comparatively few 
people in the East. The writer, for in- 
stance, before leaving New York, was 
asked frequently why in the world he 
proposed to spend a much longer time 
in San Irancisco than in the southern 
part of the state. It is understood 
vaguely that the Bay is very beautiful, 
and that the city has some interesting 


shops and restaurants; but the current 
impression fails wholly to do justice 
either to the city itself, to its location, or 
to the surrounding country. Yet, as we 
have said, San I[rancisco is one of 
the few large cities in the world which 


are in a position to contribute vastly to 
‘tainment and to the 
1 mankind: and if the 
l‘ranciscans fail to give their 


1i¢ CTITC 


humor 


FOr Ye | 
San 
ity more 


“ 
of the festive atmosphere and the dis- 
tinguished appearance which its oppor- 
tunities allow, they will both rob their 


own pockets and stultify their spirits. 
While the mistakes and deficiencies of 
the city’s past have been serious, they are 
to be explained by the economic and so- 
cial instability, inseparable from the early 
history of an Eldorado. But if its citi- 
zens continue to act upon a narrow and 
ignorant view of the city’s future, the 
only sufficient explanation will be that 
thev are deficient in practical good sense, 
in liberal intelligence, and in tenacious 
good will. They will have beheld the 
Greater City from afar, and they will 
have rejected the vision. 

Be it added, however, that too much 
should neither be demanded nor ex- 
pected. The San Franciscans of the 
present generation have the foundations 
to dig, not the structure to rear; and 
Mr. Burnham's plan, rightly considered, 
is a sketch of the preliminary lay-out 
rather than that of the triumphal edifice. 
It is not desirable that too much haste 
should be made. We _ believe that it 
would in the end prove to be a misfor- 
tune rather than a_ blessing for San 
Francisco in rich man put 
$100,000,000 into the hands of a com- 
petent Commission for the realization 
of the plan, and in case the Commission 
were granted by the Legislature full 
legal powers for the immediate building 
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THE 
of the complete structure. Such would 
not be the best method of reaching the 
consummate result. Lhe 
San [Francisco would obtain in this way 
magnificent and 
convenient house in which to live, but 
that their mansion would 
character and charm. You can plan to 
make a city convenient and appropriate, 
but you can hardly plan an edifice on a 
large is to be both individual 
and beautiful. Such a city 
sarily be the work of many vigorous and 
formative minds, acting under all sorts 
of conditions, but gathered slowly 
something like a coherent result by the 
influence of a common purpose and cer- 
tain accepted traditions. ‘There must be 
about it much that 1s aceidental and 
mysterious as well as much that has been 
foreseen and = proposed, and it must 
within certain limits be judiciously left 
to itself. \bove all, it must be allowed 
to ripen slowly, so that it may not wear 
the aspect of a modern improvement, 
but will really be the outcome of the 
better sense and taste of the people of 
San lrancisco, helped out by the forma- 
tive imagination of a few. In this way 
all great must be built. Even 
Paris is the child, not so much of M. 
Haussman as of the I'rench tempera- 
ment and tradition. Wherever the at- 
tempt has been made merely to Parisian- 
ize other cities, the result has sometimes 
been imposing and grand, but it has 
also usually been pretentious and dull. 
The San lrranciscans of to-day must ex- 
piate their past by being patient and 
self-sacrificing. If they push the work 
too far and seek a superstructure with- 
out a sufficient foundation, they could 
hardly build anything better than a 
House of Mirth, which would be festive 
without being either dignified or honest. 
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a much more spacious, 


we tear lack 
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must neces- 
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[hey must be content to have their suc- 
cessors rear the many-storied mansion, 
which, if it is adequate, will have about 
it something of the glamor of the golden 
land, and something of the nobleness of 
the Bay and its encircling hills. A city 
of San Francisco, which triumphantly 
crowned its location, could not but 


be- 


the most precious national 


monuments of the .American people. 


come one of 


Postscript—The foregoing article was 
written before the occurrence of the re- 
cent earthquake and contlagration, but we 
have allowed it to stand as it is, because 
true under the new con- 
ditions as it was under the old. Mr. 
Burnham's plan is an attempt to adapt 
the plan of the city to its topography, 
and the topography of the city has not 
been altered by the ‘uction of so 
many of its buildings. Indeed, the con- 
flagration, deplorable as it was, offers 
San [ranciseans a chance to improve the 
lay-out of the city at a much smaller ex- 
pense than would formerly have been re- 
quired, and it is to be hoped that certain 
steps in the direction of the realization of 
the scheme, which would have been post- 
poned for years, can now be taken imme- 
diately. Of course, it is possible that the 
city may not be able to afford such ex- 
penditures just now, and that it will have 
to be rebuilt as soon as possible along the 
old lines. Lut we sincerely trust that 
such will not prove to be the case. San 
l‘ranciscans need a better-looking and a 
more convenient, as well as a more sub- 
stantial city, and it would be a thousand 
pities in case the recent contlagration 
cannot be made an opportunity for realiz- 
ing more quickly some of the essential 
parts of Mr. Burnham’s plan. 


it remains as 


dest 
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archite ctural 


to meet. the 

taste of the 
lanifesting itself more and more in the 
Of our 
every community as soon as the 
population 


have its 


mMproving 
country is 
recent public building's lesser 
CILICS 


reaches a 


Post 


mark 
()fice, its Court 


i 


certain 


Must 
own 
use or its municipal building, and any 


old building will no longer do. Civic 
prick demands 


something pretentious, 


something dignified and architectural, 
something that the native can point out 
to the visitor, and of which he can 
proudly remark: You see the place used 
to be wild and wooly, but this is the way 


} is ' | 
we do things now. His 


state of affairs 


' 
has produced a 


Great variety Of very 
charming architectural problems, which 
have been creditably solved under the 
direction of James Knox ‘Taylor, the 
Supervising Architect for the govern- 
ment 

We reproduce herewith an exampk 
f the larger type of structure done un- 
ler Mr. Vavlor’s supervision. In_ this 
ise the building serves the double func- 
m of Court House and Post Office. 


building covers a considerable area 


ind presents a problem which offers the 


rchitect ample scope for exercising his 
bility to produce a monumental build- 


hat he has not 


advantage of 


~ 


ng. The result shows t 


ltogether failed to take 


he opportunity. 


Stone is plentiful and cheap in In 
liana, especially limestone; the entire 
“ar 


Is have accordingly been incrusted 


ith it and at a cost which would per- 
ips have necessitated the use ot baser 
aterials if attempted in New York. 


le architect seems, therefore, to have 
a substantial advantage. 
iupression that 


exterior 1s one ot 


rted with 
first one 


gets 


many columms ; 


Ww manv? let the reader guess at a 
ance. He will perhaps need to resort 


arithmetic for the answer. ‘hough a 
the vives the ex- 
a quiet dignity and expresses to 
the 
while the many openings sug- 
st the post office function. 


tedious 
rior 


colonnade 


me extent the judicial purpose of 
ulding, 





Indianapolis Court House and Post Office. 


not 


It is pt rhaps 


very clear why the 
signer should have seen fit to subdivide 
the second and third story 


| 


(le 


y windows by 
stone mullions into three parts and in 
such a way as to render the outer divi- 
sions practically useless for light-giving 
purposes, they being mere slits. 


window treat 


his 
“F 

in which the 
artistic fancy of the designer has result- 
d in si 


ment 1s a Case 
mething concretely impractical ; 
we probably felt that the first story being 
more important than the upper stories, 
should have larger windows, at the same 
time the central divisions (which are 
respectable windows) without the slits, 
he probably thought looked insufficient 
to properly light the interior of the build- 
ing, therefore his solution. 


{ 
1 
} 
i 


If the colon- 
nade escapes the fault of monotony the 
decorative treatment of the openings is 
unable to interest us partly on account 
of its bare hardness, partly because 
it does not seem to go well with the Ionic 


columns. ‘The objection to  bareness 
might be extended to the upper mem- 
bers of the order; the attic looks espe- 
cially bare over the end_ pavilions; 


1 


though more ornate but scarcely more 
interesting 1s the interminable balustrade 


over the curtain wall. The inscription 
in the frieze under it cannot be called 


happy; it does not fill the space well, 
and might perhaps have been used to 
ereater advantage in a modified form on 
the pavilions, which emphasize thern- 
selves their lack of architectural 
adornment. A Irench architect would 
not have been satisfied to leave such an 
uninteresting silhouette or to employ 
such a comonplace [onic order. He 
would have felt the need of something 
more appropriate than a flagpole to ac- 
centuate the end of his composition; he 


by 


would have placed some sort of a point 
of interest over or on the end piers or 
something on the axis of the pavilion; 
he would have varied his attic treatment 
or broken up the long lines of the cor- 
nice with blocks or consoles or anything 
to avoid the Einerlei the 


from which 


building does not entirely escape. 
The excellent setting relieves this im- 
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442 hi 
pression considerably and makes up by 
lamp-posts and little architectural devices 
for shortcomings elsewhere. It will be 
noticed that the forms employed on the 
parapet, that surrounds the terrace, and 
on the pedestal that supports the colon- 


nade, are almost identical and that var- 
iety is effected by varying the propor- 
tion between baluster and post spaces 


and by treating the panels in slightly dif- 
ferent The steps leading up to 
the pavilions particularly happy; 
they look frank and inviting. 


Ways. 
are 
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The whole exterior composition, which 
pretends to be severely plain and ad- 
muirable for the largeness of its parts 
rather than by reason of any ornateness, 
agreeably disappoints us on the interior 
by its stately corridors with their vaulted 
ceilings, its rich marble incrusted walls 
and floors, and a free and fanciful ceil- 
ing treatment in colored mosaic, which 
in some parts of the building would take 
one back to those charming villas of the 
Italian Renaissance. 


rf. WV. l‘rohne. 
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L Roman Art. 
Part I. 


the Architectural 
article about a 
In that article we endeav- 
ored, in studying a monument, to evoke 
the entire field of art which that monu- 
ment implied, to show what refined re- 
quirements such a building had to satisfy, 


\ recent number of 
Record* contained an 
Greek temple. 


ur 
and to convey a clear understanding of 


which it might have answered have not 
been put. It must be studied in the spirit 
and not by the letter, and when this is 
done it will perhaps even to-day be fruit- 
ful in lessons. 

It is in this same way that we propose 
now to study a few monuments of Roman 




















art. We know the role which, in the 
the leading principles of Greek art. A Scandinavian mythology, is attributed to 
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FIG. 1. 


creation so perfect as was that art must 
be admired as long as men endure on the 
earth and continue to care for harmony, 
rhythm and richness of color in their 
edifices. 

We endeavored to show what part of 
the Greek genius could be incorporated 
in our own. It has often been interro- 
gated during the course of the centuries, 
but in most cases the precise questions 


*June, 1905. 
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ROME 


the “Mothers,” who are the source of all 
life and guide our destinies. So the two 
arts, the Greek and the Roman, are the 
real “Mothers” of architecture, for they 
have played an all-powerful part in the 
evolution of architectural styles. These 
“Mothers” differ in stature and aspect, 
but both of them are truly noble, and we 
of the twentieth century are their un- 
worthy sons. 
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These pages are being written under a 
, tinted sky on the shore of the Ing- 
lish Channel, not far from Bayeux, where 
William the Conqueror lived. Well, the 
main roads leading to Bayeux to-day fol- 
low the very lines of the Roman roads 
traced nineteen centuries ago. Rome 
reiened here, and when the writer takes 
a bicycle ride from Bayeux to Cour- 
seulles he sees one of her mile-stones sti!] 
standing, and it carries his thoughts back 
to that great Power which subdued the 
whole known world, from foggy britain 
to the arid, sunburnt tablelands of 
Parthia and Persia. 

lf one wished to compare the value of 
Greek art with that of Roman art there 
can be no doubt as to what the result 
would be. Greek art would far surpass 
its antique rival. but if one measures 
the influence that the two arts have had 
upon civilization during the course of its 
development, then Roman art takes its 
Athens has remained Athens, 
the home of delicate and refined spirits. 
But Rome conquered the world and im- 
posed her laws, which still fill our Codes, 
and her art. She triumphed twice: first, 
in the antique period, and again when, 
after a sleep of a thousand years, the 
force of her art was so great that it con- 
quered the world anew at the Renais- 
sance, since which time it has continued 
to retain its hold. 

Look at the cornice of your ceiling, or 
the decoration of your fireplace, or the 
front of the house across the street, and 
you will see Roman ornamentation still 
triumphant, although enfeebled, degen- 
erate and without relief or beauty. 


rey 


revenge. 


All Grecian architecture was summed 
up in the temple. It will not be difficult 
to find an edifice standing for all Roman 
architecture, but here it will not be a 
temple which, above all other edifices, 
embodies, for us, the Roman spirit. The 
times have changed. We are not dealing 
with those heroic and religious epochs 
which witnessed the founding of the 
Greek cities. We are entering upon the 
study of a civilization already far ad- 
vanced in the ancient world, a civilization 
that has inherited much wealth, amassed 
by others. New tastes have developed. 
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The Roman, for whose splendor the en- 
tire world now labors, leads a sumptuous 
life in the city, a life of luxury and com- 
fort formerly unknown. Domestic archi- 
tecture scarcely existed for the Greeks, 
and it produced no work deserving of our 
attention. The Roman houses, on the 
other hand, are of the deepest interest, 
architecturally and historically. They 
show us the Roman spirit at its best— 
practical, ingenious, and aiming at large- 
ness and solidity in architecture. lur- 
thermore, we have an abundance of data 
to go upon here, enabling us to reconsti- 
tute the abode of a rich Roman down to 
the smallest detail. But, to have an edi- 
fice really representative of the Roman 
spirit, Roman art and Roman civiliza- 
tion, we must not take a private house, 
for with the Roman there was one con- 
sideration which dominated all others, 
namely, public utility. He was a citizen 
's Romanus—first, and a 
private individual afterwards. A prac- 
tical people of conquerors, that is what 
the Romans were. 
ization of 


of Rome—cizts 


The material organ- 
public life, the providing of 
roads, bridges, aqueducts and sewers, the 
building of basilicas, wherein justice was 
administered, temples, arenas, circuses, 
it was in these works that the Roman ap- 
peared at his best and displayed qualities 
which, although of almost opposite kinds, 
met together in him, namely, a concep- 
tion of the big, the monumental, of what 
produces an effect and impresses the 
masses, together with a marvelously true 
notion of what is practical, of what is 
suitable for a particular purpose, a per- 
fect adaptation of a building to the re- 


quirements which it has to meet, and, 
lastly, a taste for comfort which, until 
then, was a thing unknown. Those are 
the double qualities which make the 


Roman worthy of our admiration and to 
which the his art is due. 
To find a complete combination of those 
remarkable qualities and see them in 
action, there is one kind of edifice which 
must be studied in preference to every 
other: we mean the Thermae. 

The Thermae are a magnificent and 
essentially Roman creation, in which the 
special qualities which the Romans 
brought to bear upon their architecture 


greatness of 
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were fully utilized. Never before had 
any Thermae been constructed which 
even approached those conceived and 


executed by the Romans. Afterwards 
came the barbarian invasions, and the 
Roman Thermae now stand in ruins, 


eloquent witnesses to a civilization so re 

fined that we of to-day can scarcely pic 

ture it in imagination. 
In order to complete w 


tial to say about 


hat it 1s essen 


Roman art, we propose, 


ART. 
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once established, we shall only have to 
show what use the Romans made of 
their architecture. 


Roman architecture is characterized 
by the use at one and the same time of 


the full-center arch, copied from the 
Iktruscans, and of the platband and 
the orders, taken from the Greeks. 


These two principles of construction are 
contradictory. That, however, did not 
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FIG. 2. THE CORNICE OF 
after examining the 7hermae, to cast a 
glance over a luxurious villa—that of the 
Ikmperor Adrian, at Tivoli—so as to 
show how much the Romans comprised 
in the term domestic architecture. Be- 
fore we do this, however, it will be well 
for us to speak briefly of the particular 
combination of elements composing 


Roman architecture, which is not, like 
the Greek, an organic style, but a de- 
rived or secondary architecture. This 
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ROME 


trouble the Romans, who brought them 
together. Discharging by means ot a 


full-center arch is far better than 
discharging by a_ platband; yet the 


Romans put a platband over a full-center 
arch, 

The vault principle involves a num- 
ber of consequences: the springing 
points, the organs counteracting the 
thrusts, the external form of the vaults 
—cupolas or sharp-pointed timber-work 
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Fig. 3 Detail from the Temple of Mars the 


Avenger—Rom« 
which constitute an architecture hav- 
ing clearly marked characteristcs. 

In the same way, the adoption of the 
horizontal arch and the _ supporting 
columns necessitated certain’ forms, 
to the exclusion of others. The plan 
of the horizontal arch with supporting 
columns was followed by the Greeks to 
its extreme consequences. They never 
deviated from the road which logic and 
their artistic instincts told them was the 
only right one, and thus they created an 
admirable organic style—organic in that 
each member has its raison d’étre and its 
proper place in the whole organism, not 
one being useless and each one fulfilling 
a function. 

The French of the Middle Ages chose 
the opposite principle of the curved 


arch, and, after much groping, dis- 
covered a vault resting on pointed 
arches. With a logic not less rigorous 


than that of the Greeks of the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., and an artistic sense just as 
refined, they deduced—if we may so put 
it—from this vault system all the many 
consequences flowing therefrom. The 
small columns, the pillars, the but- 
tresses, the counterforts, were precisely 
what they should be for the part they 
played in the edifice; and, following 
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them, all the details of the building took 
the forms which the ribbed vaults, the 


buttresses and the counterforts ren- 
dered inevitable. The windows were 
groined and made to fill all the space 
between the pillars, lighted the 
tympanums, and the counterforts were 
tipped by pinnacles. Then sculptured 
decoration bedecked and beautified all 
the vast edifice. In this way arose the 
second of the great organic styles, and 
the last for many centuries. 

In both cases, the followed 
was one and the same. Starting from 
different principles, Greeks and French 
arrived at different 
valuable as the other. 

With Roman architecture it was no- 
thing of the kind. It 1s made of a num- 
ber of pieces; it is a compromise be- 
tween strongly opposed principles, and 
therefore it must not be expected to dis 
play that rigor of development that 
marked Greek and Gothic architecture, 
nor, from that standpoint, to teach those 
admirable which are to. be 
learned from these, the only organic 
stvles that the world has known. Yet 


TOSSES 


course 


solutions, one as 


lesse ms 


many useful things can be learned 
from it. 

In the first place, let us see what its 
building methods were. As stated in 


our previous article, the materials avail- 
able and the economic conditions that 
prevailed made certain building methods 
obligatory, to the exclusion of others. 
The Romans were a practical people; 
they were organizers, and they well 
understood how to adapt the means to 








Pompeii. 


Entrance to the House of Pansa 


(Restoration.) 








the end. On the other hand, they were 
not refined artists, and they lacked that 
delicate taste which made Athens glori- 
ous. If the work was strong and solid, 
that was enough for them. Moreover, 
they had no difficulty in finding labor, 
for they possessed slaves in plenty, to 
whom they could pay just what wages 
thev chose. 

The process mostly followed by the 
that 
is to say, between facings in brick they 
put successive layers of mortar, sand 
and small pebbles, so as to form one 
solid In this manner they cov- 
ered vast halls with horizontal courses. 
Kor vaults they needed 
enormous resting points, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the walls supporting them 
were of immense thickness. In the case 
of the Pantheon, for instance, the hall 
has a r 43m. 40c.m., and the 
circular 5m. 40c.m. thick, or, 


Romans was the concrete process: 


mass. 


these heavy 


span ol 
wall is 


say, one-seventh of the span, measured 
inside. It mattered little to the 
Romans that these masses of mate- 
rials required many workers, for they 


had laborers in abundance, and those 
laborers were _ slaves. It is also 
to be remarked that such a_ system 
of construction did not call for 
any skill on the workman's part. 
When the Greeks built the solid- 
jointed walls of a temple in dressed 
stone, and placed in position the enor- 
mous blocks composing their columns, 
it was necessary that the stones should 
be well and truly dressed. With the 
Romans it was different. A few skilled 
workmen for the outside brick facings 
was all they required. The filling-in 
could be done by slaves. Thus Roman 
buildings were what the prevailing 
economic conditions caused them to be. 
For a long time the Romans used 
sun-dried bricks; but when they con- 
quered the East they saw the supe- 
riority of the burnt brick. Augustus 
said that he succeeded to a Rome built 
of earth, and was leaving behind him a 
Rome of marble. He would have been 
nearer the truth had he said a Rome of 
brick faced with marble, for such was 
imperial Rome. 
However, we are not writing a his- 
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FIG. 4 


A ROMAN COMPOSITE CAPITAL. 


tory of Roman architecture, but taking 
it as it stood at its best, under the Em- 
pire. 

We have shown that in Roman build- 
ing there were two very different things, 
viz., the wall, in brick with central part 
of mortar and small stones, and the cas- 
ing, which, most often, was in marble, 
but occasionally in stucco. These two 
things—the construction properly called 
and the decoration—had distinct and in- 
dependent existences. This is a new 
fact of great importance, and its conse- 
quences are strongly felt even to-day. 


a 
In Greek architecture the same 
rhythm pervaded both building and 
decoration. The decoration was exe- 


cuted before being put in place, so that 
each member of the construction kept 
its individuality and was at once con- 
structive and decorative. It was the 
same later on in France with the 
Romanesque and pointed styles. To 
give but one example of this, the curves 
of the arches, whether full-center or 
pointed, which crown Romanesque and 
Gothic doorways, were built of care- 
fully dressed stones, and each stone, 
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which was a necessary and an indepen which itself bears the whole roof. 
dent part of the whole arch, was given Remove the columns and the root 
a special decoration. Often it was a __ falls. 

saint or a sacred person, but sometimes Let us look now at a Roman edifice. 
a decorative motive. Whether figure or We again find the column; but how 


ornament, it was sculptured before the 
stone was placed in position, and was, 
therefore, for that Chere 
was no danger of one personage or or- 
nament covering two or three 

This is what be described as ani 
mating building and decoration with the 
same rhythm. It is scarcely needful to 
point out the superior and unique qual 
itv of an edifice built according to these 
rules of harmony. When we look at a 


stone alone. 


stones, 


may 


Greek edifice, or a lrench mediaeval 
one, we immediately grasp the funda- 


mental lines, and even the smallest de- 
tails of the building, which the decora- 
tion, instead of concealing, 
relief. 


throws into 
clear 

In Roman architecture it was not so. 
The building-work and the decoration 
are independent of one another. In the 
former there were two entirely distinct 
parts, namely, the central mass, formed 
of a conglomeration of- stones and ce- 
ment in layers, or of stones and mor- 


tar, and a casing of brick. Over this 
came the decoration. Brick being 
neither a rich nor a handsome sub- 


stance, it was not good enough for the 
proud Roman of the Empire, who was 
master of the world and who wanted 
his public edifices to proclaim his glory. 
So the brick wall was plated with mar- 
ble. And to give a fitting exterior to 
the had he not for models the 
masterpieces left by the Greeks—the 
temples, with their colonnades, their 
architraves and their frontons? 

So the Roman took without hesita- 
tion all the »iembers of Greek archi- 
tecture. He ook the column, the caji- 
tal, the architvave, the frieze and the 
cornice, the triglyphs and the metopes, 
and the frontons; and he stuck all those 
things on his own edifices. But each of 
these members of Grecian architecture 
fulfilled a function proper to itself in 
the edifice. If they were there it was 


edifice 


because they served a purpose. Take as 
an example the column in the Greek 
temple. It 


carries the entablature, 


used to form an 


changed! \Whereas it 
architecture with 


integral part of an 
platbands, now it is in an architecture 
with arcades. It the 
entablature, but no- 
thing, for, as is 
here 


used to 
NOW it 
seen 1n 


support 
supports 
the example 
(lig. 1), the 
rests, not on the 


shown Coliseum, 


the arch 


column, 


but on  imposts. What, then, does 
the column do? It is stuck on 
a mass of masonry which  supporys 
the arches. It only bears the entab- 
lature, which itself, moreover, is stuck 


on the front, above the arches, and does 
not serve any real purpose in the con- 
and entablature 
could be suppressed without the edifice 
suffering thereby, whereas in Greek art 
they are the very edifice itself. In Ro- 
man architecture they are a plaything. 
But in the matter of decoration 
it is dangerous to play, because when 
begins one doesn’t quite know 
where to stop. When the decoration 
forms an integral part of the building it 
is confined within narrow limits; when 
it is independent, nothing restrains it. 
In the latter case, to go to an extreme is 


struction. Column 


one 


an easy step. But there is more than 
this. Decoration, when stuck on in the 
Roman fashion, loses all meaning, 
whereas in the organic. styles, Greek 
and French, the decoration = signifies 


something and serves to accentuate the 
construction. In the Roman method, it 
disguises the construction. This is a 


serious fault in Roman architecture. 


We think it was Viollet-le-Duc who 
said, in his “Iéntretiens,” that Greek 
architecture was like a nude man ad- 
mirably proportioned, and all of whose 


members are in perfect harmony with 
each other and with the whole body, 
whereas Roman architecture, on the 
contrary, was like a man fully clothed, 
and whether the clothing was handsome 
or plain was unimportant, for one did 
not see the body, as it was hidden and 
disguised. The man might be mis- 
shapen and have very fine clothing, or 
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FIGS. 5, 6 FRAGMENTS FROM TRAJAN’S FORUM—ROME. 











FIG. 7. ROMAN FRIEZE IN THE LATERAN MUSEUM. 
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he might be well built and wear shabby 
garments. 

We owe independent decoration to 
the Romans, and we know too well what 
success it has met with in the world. 
During the Middle Ages, at the Roman- 
esque and Gothic period, architects 
shook themselves free from the evil 
Roman influence in this matter of deco- 
ration; but as soon as the Renaissance 
came and the notion was conceived of 


FIG. 8. 


seeking the so-called eternal principles 
of architecture amid the Roman ruins, 
this deplorable conception of indepen- 
dent decoration was unearthed also, and 
it has militated against good architec- 
ture to a greater extent than anything 
else, by causing to fall into oblivion that 
which really constitutes a work of art, 
where decoration is merely the external 
and ornate expression of the construc- 
tion itself. 

Since the seventeenth century archi- 
tecture has consisted of very little else 
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but facades, and we still continue to 
produce nothing else. The architect 
who cannot design a handsome front 
will never win a prize in any competi- 
tion. Whatever may be the material 
emploved, or whatever the purpose of 
the edifice, we must have a decorated 
front, with a profusion of ornamenta- 
tion. And the ornaments that triumph 
on our fronts, whether the building be a 
railroad station, a hotel, a city hall, a 
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factory, an apartment house or a private 
dwelling, are, of course, the Roman 
ornaments, exhumed at the same time 
as the Roman theory of independent 
decoration. 

In Roman architecture the building 
proper is of the first class, and therefore 
it is an architecture which, in ruins, ap- 
pears to better advantage than any 
other. The decoration has disappeared, 
the marble plates, the capitals, all 
the facing, in fact, has been de- 
stroved in the course of time, and 


id 


ROMAN 


nothing is left except the solid courses 
of the walls, the bold vaults, and 
their enormous buttresses. There also 
remain the fine brick and = concrete 
work, harder than granite, the gen- 
eral conception, always a grand one, 
and the plan, which is in every case a 
marvel of clearness and ingenuity. One 
stands in wonderment before those 
works, which, in their present ruined 
state, are of a purer beauty than they 
vere when Time had not stripped them 
of their covering of marble, stucco and 


bre mZe. 


We have said that the Romans only 
took the members of Greek architec- 
ture for the purpose of using them as 
decorations. As they aimed at richness 
of effect it was natural that they should 
ignore the Doric order, the strong, 
severe beauty of which they could 
scarcely understand. In the same way, 
the refined elegance of the Ionic order 
escaped their perception. Yet they did 
employ both orders ; the lonic to a much 
greater extent than the Doric. It is 
needless to say that there was a marked 
difference between the pure Greek pro- 
files and the Roman profiles. But their 
favorite Greek order was the latest and 
the least pure, the Corinthian. The ap- 
parent richness of the Corinthian order 
captivated them. It is the Corinthian 
order, modified, however, and _ trans- 
formed and further enriched, that we 

eet with in almost the whole of Roman 
art. 

The innovations introduced into the 
orders by the Romans were not happy 
nes. For instance, they got the idea 
of giving the columns a_ square base. 
Nothing more awkward could’ have 
been imagined, as the corners ob- 
tructed mens movements in_ the 
temples, basilicas, porticos, and, in fact, 
vherever a crowd assembled. As for 
the entablature, of course it was no 
nger bound by the rigid rules which 
ad been fixed by the critical mind and 
ne artistic sense of the Greeks. The 
rontons also underwent fanciful and un 
rtunate changes. It is to the Romans 
hat we owe the heresy of broken 
rontons whose coping stops short in 
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Fig. 9 Late Roman Altar, Showing Romulus 
Being Suckled by the Wolf—Also Other 
Legendary Subjects. 


stead of rising to the top; and also the 
frontons in the shape of an are of a 
circle. Think of what the fronton was in 
Greek architecture, and you will be able 
to measure the gulf separating the two 
arts. 

Having said this much, and made 
these reservations, which it was necessary 
to do, we are now free to praise the 
splendor of Roman decoration. Look 
at our architecture, with its degenerate 
ornaments, lacking all emphasis, fancy, 
vigor and relief, and then turn to those 
noble Roman prototypes which it has 
been vainly attempted to imitate. There 
we see the ornament in glorious life, 
fruit of a noble imagination, and in an 
inexhaustible abundance. And there is 
about it a vigorous, masculine accent, a 
brilliaaney of form, that never fatigues 
us. 

We have gathered here a few typical 
examples of Roman decoration. Take, 
for instance, Fig. 2, which is a fragment 
of the admirable Temple of Jupiter 
Stator in the Roman Forum, and which 
displays in the cornice reproduced a 
superb example of Roman Corinthian. 
To this must be joined a detail of the 
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PLAN OF THE THERMAE OF TITUS—ROME 


(Restored by Leclerc.) 
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FIG. 11. SECTIONAL ELEVATION—THERMAE OF TITUS—ROME 
(Restored by Leclerc.) 
cotter of the Temple of Mars the ments that remain, without realizing 
\venger (big. 3). Both of these have how much life, strength, graceful inven- 
been reconstituted by architects of the 


french School in Rome. 

Phe six following illustrations show 
ot decoration at differ 
ent periods of the Empire: a composite 
capital (hig. 4); friezes and coffers from 
forum (hig. 5); 
found in the same Forum 
6), showing the Roman decorative 
fancy in all its graceful freedom; a light 


detalis 


Roman 


Trajan's a 
fragment 
(big. 
frieze preserved in the Lateran Museum 
(hig. 7); ftragments with fishes and 
\grippa’s Pantheon (Fig. 

an altar of somewhat more recent 
date, found at Ostia, bearing historical 


shells, fron 


ss): 


or legendary subjects—Romulus and 
Remus being suckled by the wolf, ct 
(lig. 9). 

It is impossible to look at this series 
of decorative motives, taken almost at 


random from among the numerous frag- 


charming 


tiveness, suppleness and fertility there 
was in Roman decoration. And every- 
where, a thing which we have com- 
pletely forgotten, an excellent relief, a 
true understanding of the play of light 
and shade which sculptured ornamenta- 
tion ought to produce on a facade. 
ut it is not in decoration that we 
must look for the great qualities of the 
Roman mind: it is in the plan, the ar- 
rangement of an edifice according toa 
fixed the execution thereof, 
that the building, that we find how 
admirable was the Roman spirit and 
how much there is to instruct and in- 
terest us even now. 

lhe Roman wished to do things on a 
big, a monumental Many con- 
quering nations have had the same de- 
sire. Louis the Fourteenth was haunted 


scheme, 


is, 


scale. 
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THERMAE OF TITUS 


(Restored by Leclerc.) 
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FIG. 13. 
Thermae of Caracalla, 
(Restored by Viollet le 
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by this idea, and he carried it out more 
than once. Since then, how many Ger- 
man kings and princes have there not 
been who have imitated the Roi Soleil 
and aimed at doing big things! 

Louis XIV., when he built Versailles, 
did something grand and monumental, 
but that was all. Behind those facades 
there is no place for comfort or conveni- 
ence, for the diversified life that must 
go on in an immense palace. With the 
Roman it was not thus. He wanted big- 
ness, but, at the same time, his plan was 
a marvel of ingenuity. Nothing could 
be more practical, more convenient or 
more comfortable than a big Roman 
edifice. 

Let us take the example of the Roman 
Thermae. There could not be any 
harder problem for an architect than 
the plan of these Thermae, considering 
all that the inhabitants of imperial Rome 
required of such an establishment. 

A large number of people had to be 
accommodated there, and consequently 
an extensive space was necessary at the 
entrance. Then there had to be 
large swimming baths, one cold, 
other hot; rubbing rooms, sweating 
rooms (sudarium), private bath-rooms 
for invalids; bath-rooms for women, 
each preceded by an ante-chamber, and 
in most cases a portico was erected be- 
fore the bath-rooms. At the entrance 
there had to be an admirably arranged 
vestiary. There had to be rooms for 
those bathers who wanted to have their 
bodies oiled. Inside the Thermae there 


two 
the 


had to be gymnasiums, meeting-rooms 
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outside the edifice, 


and reading-rooms ; 
but within the grounds, there had to be 


walks, porticos, a stadium for racing, 
fountains and gardens. All these things 
were comprised in what the Romans 
named Thermae, and it is evident that 
the architects had a hard task to per- 
form. 

It must be noted furthermore that 
the price of the baths was a moderate 
for a small sum the bather could 
pass the entire day in the most luxu- 
rious manner imaginable. The taste for 
such baths became general, as can read- 
ily be understood, so much so, in fact, 
that in imperial Rome there were the 
Thermae of Titus, of Trajan, of Diocle- 
tian, and those of Caracalla, to men- 
tion only the chief ones; and that the 
last-named, which were not the most ex- 
tensive in Rome, cover, in their splendid 
ruins, thirty-four f §=ground. 
There was not a single small provincial 
town that lacked a sumptuous bathing 
establishment of this kind. 

Let us now take a close look at the 
way in which the architect executed this 
complex programme. 

The first thing, and one to which he 
attached great importance, was the 
bearing of the building. He so placed it 
that the four corners faced the four 
cardinal points, a favorite arrangement 
with the Romans, because in this way 
none of the fronts were entirely de- 
prived of sunshine. He used the most 
suitable materials for his purpose, viz., 
brick for facing, with pebble or other 
filling-in. He was thus able to erect fine, 
bold vaults, solidly buttressed. Such 
massive walls maintain an equable tem- 
perature inside and are preferable to 
stone, which absorbs too much moisture 
and is ice-cold in winter and damp 1n 
summer. 

He carefully isolated his paving from 
the soil, so as to keep it perfectly dry 
and wholesome. 

In Fig. 10 we give the plan of the 
Thermae of Titus, as reconstituted by M. 
Leclerc, a winner of the Grand Prix de 
Rome, and whose drawings are pre- 
served in the library of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

On the entrance front 


one. 


acres ot 
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principal vestibule, and, on either side, 
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FIG. 15. THERMAE OF CARACALLA—THE ARCADES OF THE FRIGIDARIUM, ROME 




















FIG. 16. THERMAE OF CARACALLA, ROME.—THE PALESTRE. 








ROMAN 


for 
Was 


rooms the servants. On the left 
there the oil store-room; then a 
spacious apartment; then a gymnasium ; 
then, on the corner, small baths for the 
common people. On the right there 
another oil-room, a large vesti- 
bule leading to the Thermae of Trajan, 
a hbrary, and, on the corner, some more 
baths. Facing the principal en 
trance there was a very large cold water 


were: 


Iree 


swimming-bath of square shape, and on 
either of this there ivate 
bath cabins, and the lhe 


wimming-bath was very properly 


side were pr 
vestiaries. 
Corti S 


Situated on the northeast side. 


(Ine passed from there into the Ce//a 
VWedia« temperate room: thence into 
cpida moor wat ro ind last] 
mto the Calda or hot bath which 
iccording to the Roman rule, was on the 
S west front. To right and left of the 
C did } there \ is a series of ro s 
ot g lated temperature. Qn both 
sides of the C ¢ ! \l/edia there Was 1 


11osSC itt 
before bath 
principal build 


CXCTCISES 
sides of the 


Both 


wer large arenas tor 


Hanked 


the various store-rooms 
Were Situs 
bounded the 7Thermae 


lett 


buildings which 
on the right and 
| the 
1 the Stadium or athletic 
and t the 
hat luxury could supply was pro 
for the 


magnificent 7/1 


entrance stooe 
] 


ie mLrec. 


vided Roman citizen in those 
rudy 


\ll the 


most exquisite refinements that the mind 


Nothing was lacking. 


could conceive were to be found by the 
any " ’ hats le wapane . j ] it ] 
LOoImans n thei / erase and, at thie 
same time, evervthing that could pr 


he well-being, vigor and supple 


ness of the human frame. [et the reader 
cast a glance over the reconstitutions 
shown in Figs. 11 and 12, which gives 
part of the front and some sections of 
the Thermae ot Titus, and observe the 


diversity of aspect of those rooms. Tere, 
it is a rectangular tank, open to the sky 
there, circular rooms vaulted in. Here. 
a square room, terminated by an apsis; 
there, porticos. There are niches, con- 


taining masterpieces of statuary; mo- 
saic floors: marble revetments at the 
toot of the walls: frescoes, and stucco 
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decorations. When we think of the 
beauty and variety of aspect presented 
by such a building we can well under- 
stand that the Roman 7hermae belonged 
to so rich a past, to a life of such mag- 
nificence that their like will never be seen 
again. 

\ drawing which we have had maile 
ming-bath of the 7Thermae of Caracalla, 


by Viollet-le-Duc (1 ig. 13); shows the 
iMposing appearance of the arcades and 
the decorated apses. Besides tl 1S, we 
have collected some photographs of the 
same 7hermae of Caracalla, and these, 


too, bear witness to the striking grandeur 


of Roman art; those mute and colossal 
remains of a civilization that ruled the 
greater portion of the then known world. 
first we have the ruins of the room 
leading to the 7epidarium (big. 14). 
Next the arcades bordering the J) 

rium (big. 15 Phen the large paved 
hall which se rved as a Palestre ( big. 
10). (One stands amazed at the size and 
beautv of these ruins. rhe central 
a intermediate between the J/‘rigid- 
arium and the Caldarium, was ot similar 
dimensions to the nave of Saint Peter's, 
In Rome. 

It one bears n nind that these 
Thermae were not only a_ miracle of 


luxury and beauty, but also of practical 


arrangement, and this, as we have seen, 


under the most difficult conditions, one 
understands what constitutes the real 
greatness of Roman architecture. This 
practicalness is seen in the smallest de- 
tails. lor instance, the heating was ef- 
fected from below. The hot air circu- 
lated behind the brick facing, so that it 
was the walls that gave the heat. One 


can imagine what a task it must have 
1 i “ 


been to heat such large quantities of 
water and air, and the difficulties which 
the architect had to overcome. The 
drainage also had to be taultless in a 
building where such large volumes of 


water were accumulated. Creations so 
perfect will ever remain an honor to the 
Roman, who displaved in them the mas- 
ter qualities of his mind. [*urthermore, 
to his practicalness he united a sense of 
the big, the monumental, the impressive, 
which is, alas! the only thing we have 
taken from him. 
Jean Schopfer. 
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SOUTH ELEVATION, BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING 
Buffalo, N. Y. George Cary, Architect. 
(Anderson’s equestrian statue, ‘‘Progress,’’ in front.) 
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NEW YORK STATE BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
NOW THE BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING 
Buffalo, N. Y. George Cary, Architect. 
(Mrs. Whitney’s Statue ‘‘Aspiration”’ in foreground.) 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE HALL 














ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HALL, SHOWING ALSO THE GALLERY. 
BUFFALO HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING 
Buffalo, N. Y George Cary, Architect. 
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FIG. 4 ACOMA PUEBLO, NEW MEXICO. 


/ A Type of Original American Architecture 


The architecture of a people is as 
much a part of themselves as their habits 
of living; in fact, being free from alien 
or abnormal intluence, the architecture 
of a people is one of their habits of liv- 
ing. It develops with the necessities 
born of the conditions under which it 
exists, and given this opportunity as- 
sumes the dignity of a type. 

Doubtless the first thought raised by 
the words, “American Architecture,” 
will be something ranging from the rude 
log hut of Lincoln's infancy, or the 
stately Mount Vernon home of Wash- 
ington, to the modern steel-skeleton skvy- 
scraper, all of which are tvpes created 
by American ingenuity to overcome 
\merican necessities. 

The particular type of which it is here 
proposed to speak is one very remote 
from these things, however, one more 
truly American, indigenous to the soil, 
and influenced by no borrowed motif, 
but the rather furnishing its own. 

This briefly concerns the domestic 


‘ 


architecture of the Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest; a race probably older, cer- 
tainly distinct from any other of the 
aborigines of the United States. These 
people are being civilized, Christianized, 
or subjected to some other process of 
elimination, so that they will soon  be- 
come extinct, and with them their arch- 
itecture will become a memory. 

While many interesting examples of 
the original type are still to be found, 
the newer work shows the alien influ- 
ence; and as the older buildings decay 
they will be replaced by work of another 
class. 

The authorities of the University of 
New Mexico, contemplating a scheme 
for the future needs of that institution, 
have considered the adaptation of this 
stvle of architecture to institutional 
needs, and in this have the approval of 
some archaeological authorities. 

The type is developed from the ma- 
terial most readily obtainable; and it 
inost perfectly satisfies the conditions ‘t 
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Fig. 1 
the Primitive Stairs of the Houses 


Acoma Pueblo, New Mexico, Showing 


has to meet. The walls are built of 
stone or sun-dried adobe brick, laid in 
stiff adobe mud, built very thick, and 
plastered smoothly inside and out with 
the same adobe mud. Often the walls 
are then whitewashed with lime, and 
sometimes decorated with paintings. The 
adobe plaster when dry forms a very 
hard surface, reasonably waterproot, 
and perfectly airtight. 

The floors for upper stories and roofs 
are formed by building in large timbers 
at the desired height; these support 
smaller timbers and the whole is covered 
with adobe and packed tightly. <Ar- 
ranged to drain toward the walls with 
scuppers to discharge the rainwater, 
these roofs do very well in a country of 
little rainfall. 

Two or three-story buildings are the 
rule, passage from one story to another 
being obtained by pole ladders and bv 
steps up the walls. The older Pueblo 
houses were often built about and _ fac- 
ing a central plaza, thus giving a barren 
outside wall to strangers and neighboriy 
comfort to those inside. Good examples 
of this are shown in the illustrations of 
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the Houses Retreat, 
Mexico 





Showing How the Successive Stories of 
Acoma Pueblo, New 


Pie: 5 Laguna Pueblo Houses Built of Stone 


from which the Plaster has Fallen 


\coma Pueblo (Figs. 1-4). In this type 
the lower stories were originally built 
entirely without door and window open- 
ings in the walls, access being from 
scuttle holes in the root. 

The householder being on his roof, 
defense of this type of building was a 
simple matter of keeping the enemy from 
scaling the walls 

The successive stories retreat from 
the front, leaving open porches before 
each apartment. ‘This is well illustrated 
in Fig. 2, 

Some villages built in less strenuous 
times, perhaps, as Laguna and Zuni 
(Figs. 5-7), depart from the fortress 
type, enclosing the plaza, and follow 
more or less regular streets. 

The photographs from Zuni Pueblo 
(Figs. 6 and 7) show an adobe built vil- 
lage; and that from Laguna (lig. 5) 
shows some old stone walls, from which 
the plastering has fallen, as well as some 
newer work. 

A very pictureque example of an iso- 
lated group is shown in the photograph 














Fig. 3. An Acoma Pueblo Village 
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Fig. 6 Zuni Pueblo, New Mexico An Adobe 


of Taos (Fig. 8) in the northern part of 


New Mexico. 

The illustrations given here are in- 
tended as examples of a type only, and 
are in no sense considered 
specimens, 

Some excellent reproductions of the 
Pueblo style have been made by the 
Santa Fé Railway Company at_ the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. The effects 
are obtained in cement and stucco on 
metal lath. 


exclusive 
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Fig. 7. Zuni Pueblo, New Mexico—Another 
Adobe Village. 


If it be true, as we have read, that the 
characteristics of good architecture are 
that a building shall be in harmony with 
its surroundings; that the exterior shall 
be in right relation to the interior, the 
elevation being a natural development of 
the plan; and that it shall be free from 
meaningless and meretricious ornament, 
then Pueblo American architecture is 
good architecture, and deserves a mo- 
ment of consideration; and it further 
possesses the merit of being a frank and 
logical expression of its purpose, and of 
the materials used. 

Vere O. Wallingford. 

















Fig. 8. Taos, New Mexico 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 





We reproduce herewith 


a drawing of the new 

THE NEW building of the Bank of 
BANK OF California, which has been 
designed by Messrs. Bliss 

CALIFORNIA and = Faville, and which 


promises to be one of the 


most imposing edifices in 


the United States devoted to banking pur- 


poses The general resemblance of the de- 
sign to that of the building of the Knicker- 
York 


every one who is familiar 


bocker Trust Company in New will, of 


course, strik with 


the latter building; but the architects are to 
be congratulated rather than condemned for 


their frank and intelligent attempt to make 


under happier conditions a_ revised 


version 


of a good thing American architecture has 


everything to gain from the general accept- 


ance of an excellent precedent, particularly 


when the architects who accept the prec- 


edent are not afraid to attempt 


that the 


improve- 
ments It so site of the 


Bank of California is better adapted to a de- 


happens 


than 
York. 


situated 


sign dominated by a colossal colonnade 
New 
instead of being 


is the site of its predecessor in 


The new building 


on a corner, will have frontages on three 
important streets, and will be visible from 
many interesting points of view. The con- 
sequence is that the colonnade with modi- 
fications has been carried around the three 


which gives it a great 
Fifth 


sizes of the 


sides of the building, 
advantage over its prototype = on 


Avenue Again, the varying 


three frontages have necessitated the 


plac- 
ing piers on the corners of the facade on 
Sansome Street, which distinctly strengthens 
the design. Another improvement has resulted 
fact that the 
Francisco have been more fortunate in their 
When the building of the Knicker- 


ocker Trust planned, it 


from the architects in San 
clients. 


I Company was first 
that the 


the interior would be thrown 


was with the idea whole height of 


into the main 
banking office, and that consequently the ex- 


terior design would be frankly expressive 


of the interior arrangements. Subsequently, 
that the 


to appropriate for its own 


however, it decided 
afford 
se so much tenantable space, and the upper 
irt of the 


ooms and offices. 


was company 


ould not 
building turned into sales- 
The 
found it 


was 
Bank of California, 
to be 


Com- 


owever, has not necessary 


s thrifty as the Knickerbocker Trust 
iny. Its main banking office will go clear 


» the roof of the building, and this fact has 


given Messrs 


portunities of which they 


sliss and Faville, certain op- 
have not been slow 
The treatment 
of the windows and the metal work is more 
uniform 


to avail themselves whole 


and more interesting than it is in 


the case of the New York building, because 


it was not necessary to obtain the 
amount of blank window space for the bene- 
fit of third 


when the building of the 


Same 


second and story and 


sank of California 
that this 


tenants; 


is completed, we believe change 
will contribute as much as any 


better 


other to its 


appearance. In short, conditions have 


enabled Messrs. Bliss and Faville to intro- 


duce many beneficial improvements into the 


precedent they adopted, and their design 


merited tribute to McKim, Mead 
& White and an evidence on their own part 


Is at once a 


of good sense and of high technical skill 
For they have not only been enabled to 
carry out the design more completely, but 
they have revised and simplified the orna- 
ment. They have dispensed entirely with 
decorative patterns on the frieze, and it 
looks as if they had improved the detail of 
the cornice One would hardly like to say 


in advance that the Bank of California will, 


considering the scale of its colossal colon- 


nade, look as well in its surroundings of low 
Knickerbock- 
looks in its many storied 


buildings, as the house of the 
er Trust Company 
background; but so far as one can now tell 
the new San Francisco edifice will constitute 
a most edifying example of the value of good 
architectural and of the 
way in which to use them. 


precedents proper 


The latest addition to 
that valuable collection of 
little technical handbooks, 

VENTILA- the “Van Nostrand Science 


TION Series,” is ‘“‘Ventilation of 
Buildings,”’ the authors of 
which are W. G. 


Ss. B., 


Snow, 
Nolan, 
volumette, for 


and Thomas 
m.. 2, Be: Ss. 
it contains but eighty-three pages of text, 2% 


x + 


The volume, or 


inches, is a primer of a subject about 


which much is heard but little done. Be- 
yond a casual consideration of the cubical 
space of certain apartments the architect 
usually relegates the entire problem of ven- 
tilation to the care of Health Boards and 


Sanitary Congresses. As a result, a m2- 


jority of our buildings are, in this matter, 


precisely where the cave-dwellers left them 
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—no Worse, perhaps, but certainly not much 
better off. While the facts of the problems 
are simple or, at any rate, well understood, 
the practical solution is extremely difficult 
to attain. Everybody agrees that proper 
ventilation is a most desirable provision, 
not to be wished for less in dwellings, apart- 
ment houses, stores and offices than in hos- 
pitals, barracks and prisons, but the neces- 
sary requirements in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred are shipwrecked, on either the 
rock of “expense” or the valetudinarian ob- 
stacle which the infirm name “draughts.” 
In the strict sense of the term, few build- 
ings are ventilated. There are windows for 
light and doors for egress and ingress, and, 
if by these channels a supply of fresh air 
is obtained, so much the better for the in. 
habitants. But this is merely passive or 
permissive ventilation. As a matter of fact 


neary every city building demands ventila- 
tion of a more positive and regulated char- 





acter. The old hot-air heater did, once upona 
time, in its own erratic fashion, assist the 
situation, but of recent years the radiator 
has taken its place, and this, in its usual 
form, rather adds difficulties to the prob- 
lem than removes them. The whole subject 
is well and clearly discussed in Messrs. Snow 
and Nolan’s book. Small as the volume is, 
it covers the matter and sets forth not only 
the theoretic considerations but also de- 
scribes the practical solutions which modern 
engineering offers to the architect. This is 
an age of little books, telegraphic treatises, 
and our authors have demonstrated for us 
once more how possible it is to exhaust a 
subject in all save its minuter details in a 
volume far removed in bulk from the “ex- 
haustive’’ and often exhausting treatise 
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THE OFFICE BUILDING OF 
Broad Street, New York 








THE BUSH TERMINAL CO 
Kirby, Petit & Green, Architects. 








COMMENTS 


A JACOBEAN 


The problems of design 


be comparatively low 


in the two problems does not entirely 


insignificance 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


CALIFORNIA 


be assiduously 


of this planting has been 
most entirely practical or horticultural. 
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a mass of eucalyptus. or cypress trees, 
Which will serve both as wind breaks and 
as protection against the sun, while in the 
fashionable suburbs near San Francisco and 
further south quantities of trees and shrubs 
have been planted in the vicinity of the 
largest houses. But, we repeat, the prac- 
tice of landscape gardening and architecture 
as an art can scarcely be said to exist 
Local architects who are familiar with 
the whole field of California rural architec- 
ture state that there are scarcely a dozen 
estates and gardens in the whole coast coun. 
try, which have been planted for the pur- 
pose of making the trees and the shrubs 
contribute to an architectural effect Even 
well-to-do people rarely understand that the 
character and distribution of the large vege- 
tation on a country estate is vitally asso- 
ciated with the design and the situation of 
the houses, and that expert advice and as- 
sistance are needed as much for the layout 


and planting of the grounds as for the 


planning of the buildings The planting is 
placed in the hands of some Scotch or Ger- 
man gardener, whose chief purpose is to se! 


as many plants as he can to his customer 
and whose point of view at its best is ex- 
clusively that of a horticulturalist 

We have been informed by local architects 
that there is not a single gardener resident 
in the State who is capable of taking an 
architect’s plan and of designing a planting 
scheme in reference to the salient archi- 
tectural lines and masses; and this is a fact 
which young men who graduate this spring 
from schools or courses of landscape gar- 
dening will do well to bear in mind. A great 
opportunity awaits them in California, and 
in case they were competent and trust- 
worthy they would have every chance of 
building up a lucrative business Of course, 
it would for a number of reasons take time. 
In the first place the vegetation of California 
is peculiar in many respects, and would re- 
quire careful preliminary study by a man 
who had been brought up in the East. Not 
mly does the landscape gardener have an 
enormously greater variety of plants to draw 
upon, but the habit of shrubs and trees 
common both to the Pacific and the Atlantic 
coast is different in each locality. It might 
well take a newcomer several years of study 
and practical experience to master the ma- 
terial conditions necessary to the practice 
of landscape gardening in California. 
Furthermore | 


e also would be handicapped 
in the beginning by the fact that, as we 
have already pointed out, many people who 
spend money upon planting do not as yet 
realize that they need the assistance of a 
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Never- 
would have every assurance of 
winning out in the end. He could depend 


man who unites” scientific and 
training with practical experience. 


theless he 


upon the assistance of some of the archi- 
tects, and he would have behind him the 
big palpable fact that the coast country of 
California provides the most wonderful op- 
portunity in the United States for landscape 
gardening on a large scale. 

The opportunity which California offers is 
extraordinary both because of the great need 
of extensive artificial planting and because 
of the unusual resources which the land- 
scape gardener has at his disposal Those 
parts of California, in which men aire being 
and will be tempted to erect large country 
have not been well 


houses, provided by 


nature with trees. The coast country, which 
is best adapted both by climate and beauty 
of landscape to human habitation, is a coun- 
try of low and almost bare hills and val- 
leys, and the architect when he comes to 
design a house in such a neighborhood has 
a free hand. He can arrange almost with 
precision for the kind and amount of foli- 
age which he thinks will contribute to his 
architectural scheme, and if his scheme is 
an elaborate one, and includes long ap- 
proaches, terraces and gardens, his plans 
will necessarily call for an amount of plant- 
ing to which we are not accustomed else- 
where in the country. Moreover, as we have 
said, not only are the trees and shrubs upon 
which he can draw almost inexhaustible in 
variety, but they possess in certain notable 
and familiar instances the quality of being 
peculiarly adapted to the uses of the archi- 
tect and the landscape gardener. The live 
oak is under any circumstances one of the 
most beautiful trees in the world; but it 
ie addition looks extremely well around the 
tight kind of a house. The height to which 
it ordinarily grows harmonizes with that of 
a low building; its habit of growth is both 
picturesque and symmetrical, and its foliage 
is dense enough to moderate the rays of the 
sun without at the same time entirely shut- 
ting out the grateful warmth and light. The 
cucalyptus, on the other hand, while it is 
not adapted to planting in the immediate 
vicinity of a house, serves admirably when- 
ever it is desirable to create in a landscape 
the effect of masses of dark foliage, which 
Then in the 
Monterey cypress the gardener has a tree 
than which 


are to be seen from a distance. 


there is nothing better for 
hedges and dense dark screens. We have 
mentioned these three trees because they 
are so common and so very useful; but they 


are, of course, only three in a_ thousand. 
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There is no effect in the landscape or in the 


Vicinity of a house which an_= architect 


might desire to get, and which would be 
denied him because of meager horticultural 
resources. He can even dispense entirely, 
if he pleases, with the use of deciduous trees 
and plants, and design the grounds and gar- 
den so that the effect of the masses of foli- 
age will be constant throughout the entire 
vear. 

The fact that the opportunity for effec- 
tive planting is so rare in quality must in 
the long run make it just as unusual in 
bulk. In such a country so bountifully fur- 
nished by nature with the material for its 
own adornment and so blessed with a mild 
and invigorating climate, the desire to build 
and to plant follow 


must surely upon the 


opportunity Californians themselves are 
better able to afford such luxuries than they 
were formerly; and it is not only 
build 


thirty years. Rich American families will 


Cali- 
fornians who will during the next 
want villas and country places in Califor- 
nia just as wealthy Europeans want villas 
on the Riviera. The coast country of Cali- 
fornia is bound to become the great Ameri- 
can pleasure garden, which will be fre- 
quented quite as much in the summer as 
in the winter, and which will constitute an 
irresistible attraction to all sorts of people 
with leisure. Of course it will attract many 
families who merely want to spend money 
and to loaf, but it will also attract others 
who will appreciate what a chance it affords 
to enjoy the highest interests and pleasures 
of country life It may be inferred, con- 
sequently, that young landscape architects 


and gardeners are not taking very much 


risk in settling in such a country. They must 
be prepared for a longer period of appren- 
ticeship than would be necessary in the East, 
and probably for certain discomforting ex- 
periences at the outset of their career; but 
in the long run if any of them should fail 
it would be their own fault. 


The Majestic 
illustrated 


Building, 
herewith, is 
one of the latest additions 


THE 
to the list of Chicago sky- 
MAJESTIC scrapers, and its design 
BUILDING shows a mixture of well 


and ill-conceived ideas. 


The use of white terra 
cotta glaze on the street facade is wholly 
to be commended, because that material is 
both architecturally and _ practically well 
adapted to the task of veneering a twenty- 


story fireproof building. The design has, 
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furthermore, been kept tolerably simple, and 


the architect has attempted to make the 
side of the structure which is shown in the 
photograph even 


the front 


more conspicuously than is 
little 
ornamentation His devices to this end are 


not wholly 


attractive by means of a 


successful, but they at least in- 
dicate 
comparative conspicuousness of this 
of the building. It is too bad, however, that 
he did not still 
with a 
trivial ornament, which nobody 


aspect 


simplify more his street 


facade It is covered great 


W ill ever See 


from the narrow street on which the build- 


ing is situated This ornament 


looks, as a 


matter of fact, somewhat better in the pho- 


tograph than it does on the actual building, 
and it seriously diminishes the value of what 


might otherwise be a= straightforward, if 


commonplace, treatment of such 


a towering 


structure One has only to compare the 


side of the building with the front in order 
to understand what the architect has lost 


by unnecessary ornamental detail 


This country at the pres- 


ent time stands on the 


FREE threshold of an_ artistic 
ARCHITEC: awakening, or should we 
TURAL say an educational 
awakening. The different 

SCHOOLS schools of architecture are 
reorganizing their curri- 

cula, widening their fields and entering 


on new ones. Foreign influence is begin- 


ning to tell all over the country. The ever 


increasing number of archi- 
doubt 


future popular artis- 


foreign taught 


tects, sculptors and painters is no 


paving the way for a 
tic tolerance if not a taste for things beau- 
tiful among the American people The sen- 
timent is making itself felt not only in pro- 
fessional circles but also at Washington. 
A bill has been introduced by Mr. William 
Alden Smith to remove the duty on certain 
and art books, and is 
before the House of 


American artists of 


objets d'art now 


pending Representa- 
tives note have circu- 
lated a petition for “Free American Art” in 
support of the The 


client is something 


measure. intelligent 


demanding more of the 


artist than mere utilitarian qualities. All of 
which looks very promising for an artistic 
American sentiment in the near future. 


In architecture the Society of Beaux Arts 


Architects is doing much to help along the 


cause by spreading its ateliers in the large 


cities. Mr. Carnegie has been interested in 


the cause; he has endowed an annual 


scholarship which permits one man, chosen 


from among the most talented students of 


AND 


that he did not propose to ignore the 


deal of 


COMMENTS. 


wn 


4/7 
architecture, to supplement his studies, es- 
pecially in design, at the Ecole Nationale et 
Speciale des Beaux Arts in Paris. But there 
is a 


feeling now among architectural au- 
thorities that this training in design is too 
restricted to the chosen few, and _ that 
something must be done by the differ- 


ent architectural schools to make it easier 


number of the 
the offices to avail 


for a greater draftsmen in 
themselves of academic 
privileges. In France the needs of academi- 
cally trained men is not so great in number 
as in the United States. A firm like McKim, 
Mead & White do in a year perhaps as much 
work as all the important 


France do in the same time. In 


architects in 
France the 
public work is done exclusively by architects 
recruited by the government from the most 
talented men of the Ecole; a few are added 
each is amply filled, 
While we 
they do not 


year, and the demand 
but in this country it is different. 
have State architects, occupy 


the high place that is their 
most of the im- 
private 
fields 


other countries. 


enjoyed by 


French brethren, besides 


portant work is done by interests 


under pressure and in more widely 


different than in 

This 
naturally 
How 


this 


difference in ultimate demand must 


call for a difference in supply. 
shall we get 
work? 


lishing 


men properly fitted to do 
The ready answer is by estab- 


more architectural schools and by 


making them available for the great mass 


of architectural aspirants. But how is a man 
to acquire all that it is necessary for him to 
know to make him a well-equipped architect, 
and this in a reasonable time? It is easy 
that the French 


work so admirably in 


enough to understand 
atelier system should 
France, the Frenchmen spend, six, eight or 
ten years to acquire their artistic training, 
thirty 
begin serious work; only the 
stick it out and a 
The free, 
and living expenses in France for the student 
are low, giving the 
with the rich. 

In the United States the 
few who are financially able, spend four or 


and are consequently about years of 
age before they 
talented 


ished 


ones most fin- 


product results. Ecole is 


poor an equal chance 


comparatively 


five years acquiring their architectural edu- 
cation, which in most cases includes not only 
professional subjects, but chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and other things that it is necessary 
for an architect to be acquainted with but 
which should have been mastered previously 
thus reducing the 
effective time given up to professional train- 
ing, from a quarter to a third. At the end 
of this time the students who are in 


in another school, really 


most 
cases just beginning to grasp the relation of 
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things are turned loose upon the world, the 
majority to do no more artistic work, the very 
talented and ambitious to enjoy post gradu- 
ate and foreign privileges. But this lucky 
number includes only a small part of those 


who ultimately practice the profession The 
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Chicago, III. THE MAJESTIC BUILDING A. G. Zimmerman 


great majority must shift for themselves 
and get at odd times whatever they can 
at the Beaux Arts Ateliers and the various 


art schools and lecture courses, a very hard 


and unequal struggle. 
It would seem high time for the govern. 
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ment to take a hand in the matter of free 
architectural schools. Like the French, we 
might have a National School of Fine Arts 
in the capital; we might supplement it by 
smaller schools in those parts which seem 


most in need of them These schools could 


" 









— 


It 
ly, 
War 


Architect 


be operated in addition to those now ex- 
isting as private corporations. Each school 
would attract its own students and a natural 
cooperation would be sure to result. The 
various public libraries and museums would 
form valuable adjuncts H. W. F. 
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A New Aijid in the 


lhe making of specifications is not the 

easiest of the Architect’s tasks. It is be- 
set with many small vexations and some 
real problems. Certainly one of the 
vexations is to keep pace with the mar- 
ket. Manutacturers are incessantly in- 
troducing new goods, and of the old 
goods new models, new patents, new 
stvles, new sizes. It is not an easy 
thing, and often it isn’t an inexpensive 
matter to keep one’s self or one’s staff 
“posted.” The present salesmen 
from the building material firm constitute 
a sparkling fountain of information, but 
the main source of information is either 
the advertisements in technical journals 
or the mass of catalogues that are annu- 
ally deposited in architects’ offices. The 
latter are undoubtedly of much service, 
but how much more valuable they would 
be were they: 

(1) Prepared with an 
the Architect’s necessities. 

(2) Edited so as to exclude all 
superfluous and mat- 
ter. 

(3) All printed of a uniform size. 

(4) Put together in an organic 

manner, and arranged for the 

purpose of “reference.” 

(5) Thoroughly indexed so _ that 
any particular item might be 
turned to instantaneously. 

very architect makes some effort to 
solve “the catalogue evil.’’ His first at- 
tempt at a solution is to consign to the 
waste paper basket instantly a large 
proportion of all the trade literature that 
reaches his office. Some of this discarded 
material might prove of great value later 
on, but one can’t preserve everything 
when one has so much to preserve. Too 
many catalogues get into one another’s 
way. They get mislaid, they get lost; 
they are all of so many sizes and shapes, 
from a postal card to a big quarto vol- 
ume, that they cannot be handily ar- 
ranged without great trouble and con- 


ever 


eye to 


] 
useless 


DEPARTMENT 


Specification Room 






siderable expense. Moreover, if they are 
to be placed in some sort of order, some 
plan of arrangement becomes necessary, 
and a plan is not so easily arrived at as 
one may superficially think. If any one 
thinks to the contrary, let him attempt 
the arrangement of three or four thou- 
sand catalogues! He will certainly not 
succeed offhand. It is, of course, not 
difficult to arrange a number of cata- 
logues in alphabetical order. This is 
merely a matter of labor, though not a 
small item at that. But a catalogue plan 
to be of any assistance must be a plan 
that enables one to find what one does 
not know as well as what one does. The 
alphabetical order does not help us far 
to that result. Undoubtedly, it enables 
the architect to put his hand upon the 
Richard Doe Company's catalogue, but it 
may well happen that he is not looking 
for a particular catalogue, but for a par- 
ticular line of goods, or a particular prod- 
uct which is to be found only in some 
one catalogue and that catalogue for the 
moment unknown. 

Thus, very few architects are content 
with a mere alphabetical arrangement of 
their catalogues. They devise a system 
whereby all “subjects” are grouped to- 
gether. So that this work shall not be 
too extensive and too costly to maintain, 
they discard all but a comparatively few 
catalogues of firms with whom they are 
acquainted, or with whom they have had 


dealings. The rest go to—the waste 
paper basket. Millions of dollars are 
thus wasted. 


Many attempts have been made to 
solve the problem, but they have all more 
or less failed. To be really successful 
requires a broad, comprehensive method, 
operated upon a co-operative principle— 
that is, all architects and all building 
material firms of standing must work to- 
gether for a common object. Clearly, 
this cannot be accomplished by individu- 
alistic effort. The task must be entrusted 
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to some central agency to act as the 
agent of both the architect and the build- 
ing material firm. 

As a matter of fact, an agency of this 
character is at work to-day, and some 
four thousand architects and three thou- 
sand engineers, contractors and others 
have approved the “New Catalogue 
Method” devised by The Architectural 


Record Company under the title of 
“SWEET’S” INDEXED CATA- 
LOGUE OF BUILDING CON- 


STRUCTION. The first edition of this 
encyclopaedia of building materials is 
now in daily use in a majority of speci- 
fication-rooms from Maine to California. 
The purpose, the idea, the method, and 
the principle that underlie “SWEET’S” 
INDEX as a real solution of the cata- 
logue problem has received a_ stronger 
endorsement and more general com- 
mendation from the profession than has 
ever been given to any effort hitherto 
made on their behalf. It is not merely 
that the work is approved—the pub- 
lishers have received some four thousand 
letters of encouragement—but the pro- 
fession as a whole is heartily co-operat- 
ing so as to enlarge the scope of 
“SWEET’S” and develop and perfect it. 

The second edition of “SWEET’S” is 


DEPARTMENT. 


now in preparation. It will be very much 
more extensive than the first, and this 
latter will also be perfected in many of 
its details. ‘The ultimate purpose is to in- 
clude in a set of volumes all the cata- 
logues of the standard building material 
houses. Several hundred firms have al- 
ready adopted the “new method,” and 
others are rapidly dispensing with the 
old, loose, promiscuous, inefficient cata- 
logue. A great mass of information has 
thus been gathered together, and been 
made available for ready use in the 
specification-room. The architect is freed 
from all expense. It is not necessary 
for him to preserve a great mass of trade 
literature, nor to keep any one on his 
staff to maintain it in order. A few vol- 
umes on a shelf place all information at 
his finger’s ends. He can refer to any- 
thing for which he is looking as readily 
as to a word in the dictionary. The pro- 
cess is simple, literally as simple as A, B, 
C. A scientific Cross-I[ndex makes him 
master of the situation, even to trade 
names, branch office addresses, and the 
like. 

Any architect who has not vet received 
a copy of “SWEET’S” will be entitled 
to it free of cost, provided he will send 
his name and address to the publishers. 
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The New Fireproof Material for Use in the 
Building Trades 


Asbestos “CRNTURY” Shingles 
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Asbestos “CRNTURY” Sheathing 


Fireproof : Waterproof 
" INDESTRUCTIBLE “= 
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Address all inquiries to the 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY } 


AMBLER, PENNA. 








Single Copies, 25"Cents 


Yearly Subscription $3.00 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY'S BUILDINGS, CHICAGO, ILL 
Nimn s d Fel s trehitects 














LIST of the architects for whom this Company has done work 
now embraces the names of over forty of the most prominent 
in the profession. lor these architects we have constructed 
over one hundred fire-proof buildings, including office buildings, 
hotels, apartment buildings, department stores, factories, ware- 
houses, power houses, theatres and residences in boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Laltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and Winnipeg. 

In all these buildings the constructional work was detailed 
and checked by our own engineering department. 

In over fifty of these buildings the heating and electric plants 
were installed directly by mechanics emploved by the Company. 

Our engineering department, embracing not only civil, but mechanical 
and electrical engineering, is at the service of those who employ us 
to erect their buildings, and the advantages which our wide experience 
offers are self-evident. 


THOMPSON -STARRETT COMPANY 


Capital paid in, in cash, 81,500,000 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
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| ANOTHER VIEW OF SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY’S PLANT. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Yorke & Sawyer, Architects 















Norcross Bros., Builders 








All plaster work is on the 


CLINTON WIRE LATH 


The Clinton Lath lends itself admirably to the most 
intricate and elaborate plaster work, combining as it does 
lightness, easy molding, and rigidity to a remarkable 
degree. 

The Y stiffening braces, placed horizontally in the lath 
used for flat surfaces ine he soncenters, absolutely prevent 
the bending and sagging caused by the pressure of the 
trowel as the plaster is applied, and by its weight after- 
wards, so noticeable in other forms of lathing 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. 
CLINTON, MASS. 

























FIREPROOFING DEPARTMENTS 
ALBERT OL IVE R- - - 150 Nassau St., New York 


i A. Norris 227 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 


4. A. Norris . - 909 Alask Bldg Seattle, Wash. 
EA Wiltis Lime & Cement Co., Sout ) Eud 18th St. Bri aa St ps 
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HECLA IRON WORKS 


North 11th and Berry Streets, Brooklyn, New York City 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON 
AND BRONZE WORK 
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STORE FRONT, FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Albert Pissis, Architect 


The Art Metal Work in this building, including Bronze 
Plated Stairs and Elevator Enclosures and Duplex-Plated 
Iron Store Front, were executed by the HECLA IRON WORKS. 
This is considered one of the finest examples of Art Metal 
Work on the Pacific Coast. 
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A WROUGHT IRON SEAT FENDER 


Designed and Executed by 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


UNION SQUARE NORTH, 29 EAST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
163 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Rich Wrought and Cast Metal Work of Every Description 


Bank Counter Screens Entrance Doors Railings Tablets Grilles 
ALSO 
WOOD & MARBLE MANTELS, ANDIRONS, TILES, MOSAICS, FIRE SCREENS 


Foundries and Shops, 229-239 WEST 28th STREET 








We Make 


UNUSUAL 
DESIGNS 


in Iron, Brass & Bronze 
ORNAMENTAL WORK 


Ny 
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We solicit correspond- 
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ence from _ architects 
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who want the des/ and 
want it »7ght. Weare 
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ready to furnish es- 
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timates on your plan 





and execute contracts 
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Write to us about it. 


Also see our catalogue 
in ‘‘Sweet’s’’ Index. 
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We have suggestions 


to make and helpful 





hints to give. 























n Detail in Ornamental 
Lasar-Letzig 2, = 
Mi ry 86th and O'Fallon E. H. TITCHENER & CO. 
-LCOmMmpan ; ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
g p y Sts., St. Louis, Mo. BINGHAMTON. N. Y. 
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MARQUISE, HIGH ST. ENTRANCE, COLUMBUS SAVINGS & TRUST CO 
COLUMEUS, OHIO 
rank IL. Packard, Architect 








[She W. 5. Syler Company,| 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
a 
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Stairway, McNeill Building, Chicago 


Ornamental 


Iron and Bronze 


DECORATIVE METAL 
WORK OF THE 
VARIOUS KINDS IN 
IRON OR BRONZE 





The 


Standard Company 


Chicago 











ORNAMENTAL LAMP STANDARD 


Clearfield National Bank, Clearfield, Pa. 
Beezer Bros., Architects 


ORNAMENTAL 
IRON & BRONZE 


FLOUR CITY 
ORNAMENTAL IRON 
WORKS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








See our Catalogue in ‘‘Sweet's’’ Index, pp.295 to 298 
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Designed by CAST BRONZE EAGLE Cast by 
J. L. MILLER ILLINOIS SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, BELLEVILLE, ILL JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine 
Quincy, Mass . PicerRiLu, Seulptor New York 


‘American Art in Bronze and Iron” 


A Magazine Devoted to Ornamental Metal Work 


ARCHITECTURAL # SCULPTURAL 


UTED BY) 


Jno. Williams, Inc. 
BRONZE AND IRON 


IN ORNAMENTAL FORMS TO SPECIAL DESIGNS 


OFFICE, 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


No. 4 of the Magazine is now ready. This number contains 24 large half-tone illustrations of 
beautiful entrance halls, showing the BRONZE and IRON STAIR RAILINGS executed by this Company; 
also 26 smaller illustrations of Stair Railings, etc. 


PREVIOUS ISSUES ARE 


No. 1. BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
No. 2. BANK COUNTER SCREENS 
No. 3. SCULPTURE IN BRONZE 


These books will be sent free (carriage collect) on request from principals in architects’, 
sculptors’ and decorators’ ateliers. 


( Please use own letterhead and mention Architectural Record 
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SEND FOR LIEVPERATURE 


DESCRIBING 


Our New Simplified Mechanic 


Cleaning System 


al 


VACUUM METHOD 


for Sweeping Carpets, Rugs, avd Wood 
and Vile Floors, Cleaning Upholstery 
SIN gs 
>) 2) 


and Hangings and Dusting Walls and 


Ceilings 









































| 
, 
The perfection of simplicity 
has at last been reached. 
~y ° . . - . ba ~i- > - . ‘ ’ rey ? 
Something Dirt is w hisked instantly PLANTS ix 
r to separator in basement. = s0tee Om 
| New hettls, theatres, 
Absolute separation and Bee 
Eng sterilization. System u 
V ump . é é 
Ne costs less than any other. 
No Sliding Parts | . - : 
gf Costs far less to operate. 
Neo Oiling 
REE ONES AAR Gms RAR i NS 
No Packing — 
No Generators | Occupies vers 
all pla I 
No Motor | eh iia 
Ny Wiring | Prices and other information furnished |", 5 -. a 








American Air Cleaning Company 


Dep’t D. 


452-454 East Water Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HE east and west sides of the magnif- 

icent new Majestic Theatre, Chicago, 
E.R. Krause, Architect, are built of White 
Enameled Brick made by 


Tiffany Enameled Brick Co. 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 


| The color and texture of the brick are 
in perfect harmony with the white terra 
cotta used on the front of the building. 
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Decorative Architectural 
FAIENCE 


€ Architects can only 
get Rookwood by speci- 
tying “Rookwood.” It 
is not to be considered 
as being in competition 
with terra-cotta. Write 
for our literature on 


Architectural Faience. 


Rookwood Pottery Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Our Catalog is in ‘‘Sweet’s”’ Index 
in the office of all Architects. 
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effectiy ely, 


Frink Reflectors 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 





We have 


ter. 


To light any room and light it 
economically 
pleasantly, is not a simple mat- 


and 


made a specialts 


of just such lighting for over 


forty vears, and can guarantee satisfactory results. (ur experience gained in 


all lines of lighting during this time is at your service. 
estimate on your next contract. 
without considering [rink Ketlectors ; 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, 


See our catalogue in ‘‘Sweet's’’ Index, page 405 


consideration will 


Ask for catalogue and 
No Church lighting should be undertaken 


insure adoption. 


NEW YORK 

















Paschall Interlocking System 


EFFECTIVE SIMPLICITY 
IN SIDEWALK 


LIGHTS 


Galvanized Wrought Steel Beam Construction with 3-WAY PRISMS give 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
Pavement Lights 


MAXIMUM LIGHT AREA 
Floor Lights Skelights 


Use 3-Way Wired Prisms and Reduce Insurance Rates 


AMERICAN 
Manufacturers of 
Prismatic Glass and Wired Glass Products 


REPRESENTATIVES 
FRED. LIEBRICH, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


NOTICE—AII Our Products Are Patented. 


MINIMUM COST 


Write for prices and further information 


3-WAY PRISM COMPANY 


134 NORTH 10th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WATERHOUSE, PRICE COMPANY, San Francisco 


Any Infringement Will Be Prosecuted 























THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 


SHOULD BE SPECI- 
FIED BY NAMEWHERE 
THE STANDARD AU- 
THORIZED MAIL 
CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 
DESIGNATE “MODEL 
Cc” iF THE VERT 
LATEST AND BEST 
FORM IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER 
GOVERNMENT LOCK, 
BUT INSTANTLY AC- 
CESSIBLE TO AUTHO- 
RIZED PERSONS. 
ILLUSTRATED CIR- 
CULARS, SPECIFICA- 
TION FORMS, DE- 
TAILS, ETC., WILL BE 
SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE SOLE 
MAKERS. 





MODEL C, OPEN 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO. 


Henry Er 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. : 


4 West 15th St.-New York-143-145 Varick St. 




















HEIGHT 





Parc de Versailles 
VASE, HEIGHT 
PEDESTAL, 


INCHES 
INCHES 


44 
A2 


Garden, 
Conservatory 
and Hall 


Furniture 


Fountains, Statu- 
ary,Columns, Per- 
golas, Balustrades, 
Standards, Sun 
Dials, Pedestals, 
Benches, 
Tables, Sphynxes, 
Lions, in 
Marble, Bronze, 
Stone and Pom- 
peian Stone, that 
successfully with- 
stand the Amer- 
ican weather. 


Vases, 


Ctc.. 


Illustrations and 
. Estimates upon 
« request 


kins & Co. 
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HOTEL BELMONT, 42D ST. AND PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


be 








HE Ceramic Mosaic 
T used in the borders 

of the Cement 
Floors of the corridors 
n the Hotel Belmont 
were made by the Trent 
Crile Company. 

In the Fire-proof 
Structure of the future 
either Public or Resi 
dential, tiles will be- 


yond doubt have ex- 
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ys ‘% Ln ig ¢ yy tensive use, both for 
rhe of? oY of a i Floors and Walls. 
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, aay ¢ if ¢ Glazed Wall and 
Ad A, y f yu Vitreous Floor Tiles 
rob eb or te f w f made from Clay, are 
ile th og f f ys among the oldest con- 
tt eff eof * f 5 struction material 
Eee fb fi al ety a 8s 
pee eth = rf » ¢ known to man; they are 
tt ai rf oa f nr 
‘ th reel id rf fi ~ r not an experiment, and 
if ss cf (f fi f a if properly installed will 
Ba tore a GS aes F last as long as the build- 
y ff fel? f is long as the buil 
lle cif f ng in which they are 
f rf if 
sell r tf 4 [ —_— placed. 
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TRENT TILE COMPANY 


TRENTON _ :: NEW JERSEY 








Tile for “Everywhere and Anywhere.” 


Special water-colored designs for all classes of tile work can be had of us for the asking. 
Write Dept. C. for Catalogue. 

Ask your nearest tile contractor to show you samples of our ‘‘Della Robbia’’ and Matt Glazed Tile. 

We make WALL and FLOOR TILES, CERAMIC MOSAICS, and ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE, etc., ete. 
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if iil UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Architect 














THE MARBLE WORK THROUGHOUT THIS 
NOTABLE BUILDING WAS EXECUTED BY 


The Grant Marble Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Metropolitan Stone Company 


ROOM 9006 








Number One Madison Avenue, New York City 
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This building trimmed with stone manufactured 
with our process by The Roman Stone Company 
of Toronto, Canada 
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WHITE 


SYSTEM OF 
FIREPROOF 


CONSTRUCTION 


Specified and insisted upon 
by discriminating architects 





Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


The only fireproofing system 
whose furring is bolted, not tied. 


WHITE 


FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 
COM PAN Y 


1 Madison Avenue 
NEW YOR K 
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forreo by PUBLISHED BY 
Rosert W Lestex: Bruce & BANNING 
WATE AM. SOC C 
42 BROAOWAY. NEW YORA 





Cement is the 
Building Material 
of the Future 





@ Its advantages—its possibil- 
ities and the newest methods are 
treated by experts in our pages. 


{ The matter is not written for 
the cement expert and therefore 
bristling with technicalities. 


{ It is written for the archi- 
tect who wants to get clear, 
practical information 


AR. 


about cement and 
Bruce € 
Banning 
PUBLISHERS 


1 MadisonAve.,NY 


its uses. 


Sample Copy 
sent on re- 
quest. 


You may enter my 
Name asa subscriber to 

the Cement Age,for which 
I agree to pay $1.00 per 
year on receipt of bill. 











Name 
Address 
350 
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SAYRE & FISHER COMPANY 

Manufaéturers of FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK : : rs ; 

OF VARIOUS SHADES, PLAIN AND MOULDED JAS. R. SAYRE, Jr. 

P AIN . . i Sw» ai pt Aaa i . ~ ~ _ 7 , oa 
eta Awe a ad oP aac & €CO., AGENTS 
SUPERIOR ENAMELED BRICK, SEVERAL 
COLORS - HARD BUILDING BRICK TN, A SSS ee 
! : Cor. Futon St., NEw Yor«k 
FIRE BRICK AND HOLLOW BRICK 

See our catalogue in ‘‘Sweet's’’ Index } 









































y HE 20 story steel 


office building of the 
Union National Bank, 
Pittsburg; MACCLURE 
AND SPAHR, Architects; 
is one of the contracts 


now under way by 


A. & 3. 
WILSON CO. 


CON TRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











The Bowker 
Torrey Co. 


Importers, Wholesale 
and Retail Dealers in 


MARBLE 


#@ Special attention to gd 


Interior Finish 








4118 Portland, Cor. Chardon 
and Bowker Streets 


BOSTON 
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It is only when a masterpiece comes before one that 
the mind is convinced, the heart touched. 


At Paris in 1g00 the Grand Prix was awarded the 
Baldwin Piano by a supremely competent jury. 


Knowledge, research and skill have produced in the 
Baldwin characteristics of rare beauty. Its tone is clear 
and warm, with all the color, the subtle lights and 
shadows that make music vital. 

The Baldwin Grand is $800.00; the Upright is $500.00 and up. In 
cases of special design at varying prices. Write D. H. Baldwin & Co., 


Cincinnati, for catalogue M, and infor- sii 
mation as tc where you may hear - > 
The Haldwin Piano 
a in Cie oe. oe ee ee ee Oe a ge ee 
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0 UR Oriental Rug Department is the delight of the archi 
tect and the connoisseur. Such men have an intelligent 


appreciation of all that has true artistic value. Our stock of 

Orierital Rugs 1s satisfying to the most critical ; its decora- 
tive scope ts practically without limit, and the size of the collection a 
revelation to those unfamiliar with this branch of our business. 
€ Our close relations with the rug- weaving sections of the Orient, 
through our resident buyers who personally scrutinize each rug belooe 
purchasing, Insure a collection of Oriental Rugs of exceptional merit. 
@ We are confident that no architect or house-owner can fail to make 
satistactory selections from a stock that embraces such variety in sizes, 
qualities, colorings and designs. In cases where irregular sizes are 
wanted, or a particular design desired to harmonize with the decoration 
of the room, such problems are easily solved by our extraordinary 
facilities for designing and weaving such floor cov erings to order. 
These special orders are difficult to 
handle and should be entrusted only to 
experts. Our long experience in this 
line of work eminently fits us for the 
execution of such contracts. 









Correspondence and persona 
inspection wmvitled. 


880 Broadway - - New York 


1g 
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Architecture 
has its precedents— 
the Architect his interpretations. We 
harbor the one, preserve the other. 


The Architect cannot please his client 





it architectural effects are secured at the 





expense ot horticultural laws of light and 
heat. The successtul joining of the two 
| are obtainable with the co-operation of 


Architect and Manutacturer. | 


Lord & Burnham Company 


Greenhouse Designers and Manufacturers 
New York 


Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Building 
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Liaemaaenee CONDUCTOR PIPES 


And Elbows to Match are Particularly 
Desirable on Residences 


The Design of For Sale by all Dealers 


POLYGON 


enhances the beauty of buildings. 
They are more aGurable, too, therefore the 
most economical to use. Made of Galv. Iron, 
any desired gauge, or copper. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., - Cincinnati, 





Ohio 














Health, Comfort, Pleasure 


All the advantages of an open fire are 
combined—all the disadvantages are 
eliminated—in the 


Jackson Ventilating (rate 


It fills your rooms with warm, pure air bet te work , to do it cheaply ; 


Northern Spherical Mech-ne-Grated Covers 





from outdoors, and takes out the impure air, to do It convenien 4 Northern Mot vors 
making a complete change every fifteen min save money in all sorts of we rk; are 
utes. t burns coal, wood or gas: is made in especially suited t 


many beautiful styles; will fit any fireplace, 
and requires one-fourth tess fuel than any 
other grate made 

Send for Catalogue No. 1, which ex- 
plains all about it. Also for catalogue 
of Mantels, Andirons, Franklins, etc. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON &€ BRO. 
49 BeeKman St., New York 





and 
eonvenience 


ASK FOR BULL TIN No. 2652, AND TELL US WHAT 
YOU WANT TO ACCOMPLISH 


NORTHERN ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Engineers, Manufacturers MADISON, WIS., U.S. A. 


























af 


“LE HIGH” cewent 


Is the Best for High Class Engineering Work 


ud 





Manufactured by 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 








C Capacity, 7,000,000 Barrels Yearly ALLENTOWN, PENNA. « 
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Al Directory for 
Architectural Specifications 





For Alphabetical List of 
Adjusters, Electric Cord. 


Vought-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Air Moistener and Purifier. 

Formozone Hygienic Manfg. Co., 211 Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas & Smith, Chicago and New York. 


Architectural Faience. 

Pottery, Cincinnati, O. 

Architectural Stucco Relief. 

Decorat Supply Co., 156 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Chas. Emmel, 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 

Architectural Wood Work. 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. 
Office, 1123 B'way. 

Artists’ Materials. 

F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton St., cor. 
William, N. Y. C 

Hawkes-Jackson Co., 

Mc e Push-Pin Ce 


Rookwood 


ee 


N Cc 


82 Duane St., 7. 2 
Philadelphia. 


187 S. 11th St 
Asbestos Roofing and Sheathing. 

Keasbey & Matti Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Asphalt Paving and Roofing. 

Barber Asphalt Paving Philadelphia. 
Automatic Instantaneous Water Heaters. 


ou 


Co., 






Eagle Water Heater Co., 128 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Monarch Water Heater Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; N. Y. 
Office, L. J. Wallace, 909 7th Ave.; Philadelphia 
Office, W. A. Kramer, Builders’ Exchange 

Automobile Electric Charging Appa- 
ratus 

Northerr Electrical Manufacturing Co., Madison, 
Wis 

Richardson Engineering C Hartford, ¢ I 

Boilers. 

American Radiator Co., Chicago 

Columbia Heating Co., Florence Steam Boilers, Chi- 
cago. 

L. O. Koven & Bro., 50 Cliff St., N. Y. C 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St » && 


Brass and Bronze Workers. 





David J. Braun Mfg. Co., Washington Boulevard 
an Tnion St., Chicago 

Flou City Ornamental Iron Wk Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Hecla Iron Works, N. llth and Berry Sts., Brook- 
we, mM. oe 

Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 49 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 

W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C 

Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Standard Co., Chicago. 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, 0.; N. Y. Office, 11 
Broadway. 

Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St mc Be % 

Brick. 

Oo. W. Ketcham, Bldrs. Exchange, Philadelphia 

Savre & Fisher Co., 207 B’way, N. Y. C 

Tiffany Enameled Brick Co., Momence, IIl 

Brick Machines. 

Standard Brick Mach. Co., 114 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 

Brick Stains. 

Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn 

Bronze Statuary and Founders. 

Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 160 Sth 
Ave. 

Builders. 

Geo. A. Fuller Co., 135 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Geo. Mertz’s Sons, Port Chester, N. Y 

Thompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall St., N. Y. GC 

A. & S. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Cabinet Work. 

John S. Bradstreet & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Geo. Mertz’s Sons, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Joseph F. Sturdy, 287 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Wollaeger Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


Advertisers, 


see page 19. 


Caps for Columns and Pilasters. 
Decorators Supply Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 245 


S. Clinton St., Chicago. 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; N. 
Y. Office, 1123 B'way. 

Carpets. 

John S. Bradstreet & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kent-Costikyan, S90 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Carrier Systems. 

Lamson Consolidated S. S. Co Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and St. 
Louis. 

Casement Window Adjuster. 

Casement Hardware Co., 1200 Steinway Hall, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cement. 


Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., N. Y. C 


Illinois Steel Co., The Rookery, Chicago. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Non-Staining Cement Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Ceramic Tile. 

Alfred Boote Co., 124-126 W. 33d St., N. Y¥. C 
Trent Tile Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Cigar Case Humidors. 
Wilke Manufacturing Co., Ar 


Cleaners, Vacuum. 


lersor Ind. 





American Air Cleaning Co., 452 East Water St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Clocks. 

Magneta Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. C 

Columns (Lock Joint). 

C. G. Blatchley, Swanson and Meadow Sts., Phila- 
lelphia. 

Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; N. 
Y. Office, 1123 B'way 

C. T. Nelson Co., Columbus, O 

Columns (Solid, Center-Bored). 

C. G. Blatchley, Swanson and Meadow Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 

Compo. 

Chas. Emmel, 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 

Emmel Co., 81 Bristol St Boston, Mass. 

Composition Carvings. 

Architectural Decorating Co., 643 S. Jefferson St., 


Chicago. 

Concrete Construction, Reinforced. 

Bell Engineering & Construction Co., 220 B'way, 
NYC 

Electric Welding Manufacturing Co., 
St., Pittsburg, Pa 

General Fireproofing 

Trussed Concrete Steel 
troit, Mich. 

Unit Concrete Steel Frame Co., N. W. Cor. 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

Concrete Engineers and Builders. 

Bell Engineering & Construction Co., 220 B’way, 
mM. 2G 

Turner Construction 


Concrete Piles. 


4 Smithfield 


Co., Youngstown, O. 
Co., 17 Congress St., De- 


12th and 


Co., i Broadway, mS. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 135 Adams St., Chicago 

Concrete Stairs. 

White Fireproof Construction Co 1 Madison Ave., 
mw. Cc 

Conductor Pipes. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Consulting Electrical Engineers. 

Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Contracting Electrical Engineers. 


Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Pennsylvania Electric Equipment Co., Philadelphia. 


Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Conveyors. 

Lamson Consolidated S. S. Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and St. 
Louis 
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The Amount of Space 


a radiator will occupy in a room is worthy of consideration 
This cut shows the relative size of the KINNEAR 
and cast-iron radiator. 

The amount of heat each will deliver is the same. 


Yet the KINNEAR occupies only one-half the 


space and weighs one-fourth as much. 


Every Radiator 
Guaranteed 





Send for New Catalogue 
No. 6 





Kinnear Pressed Radiator Co., ** ex Res 


New York Chicago 
L Flatiron Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis London 
435 State Life Bldg. 19-21 Tower St., 
Upper St. Martin's Lane 













































‘‘Granilite,”’ the Perfect Stone 


A product that will supplant Natural Stone,! Terra Cotta and Brick 
for the finest building construction as surely as day succeeds the night. 


A Refined 
Concrete Product 


COMPOSITION of finely erushed 
A stone and high grade Portland 
Cement, thoroughly crystallized 
into one coherent mass—dense, strong and 
compact; having a fire resisting quality of 
2,200 to 2,500 degrees Fahrenheit; a crush- 
ing strength of nearly 4,000 pounds to the 
square inch and an absorption of less than 
5 per cent. 

Highly approved by Architects and En- 
gineers and specified for high class build- 
ing construction. 

Extensive samples can be seen at the 
home office, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and a reference to hundreds of buildings 
erected out of it in various parts of the 
United States. 





GRANILITE has nothing in common with the ordinary 
hollow concrete building block. 9 a 


The Standard Stone Co. of America 


Sole Owners of the McCLENAHAN PATENTS 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 








*"Phone, 4147 Gramercy 
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Cooking Ranges. 
Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co., 43-45 Wooster St., 
N 7 = 


Jame Spear Stove & Heating Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Coolers. 

Wilke Manufacturing Co., 

Copper Work. 

John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W. 
ive Bee Re 

Dampers. 

Sharpless & Watts, 1522 Sansom St., 

Damp-Resisting Compounds. 

Antihydrine Co., 30S Washington 
javen, Conn. 

Decorators. 
Architectural 
Chicago 
John S. Bradstreet & Co., 
D’Ascenzo Studios, 38 So 


1014 Market St 


Anderson, Ind 


26th 


Philadelphia 


Bldg., New 


Decorating Co., 643 S. Jefferson St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
loth St Phila., Pa 


W. P. Nelson Co., New York, Chicago, Baltimore. 
Joseph F. Sturdy, UYS7 Michigan Ave Chicago 
G. E. Walter Co., 155 East 44th St., N. Y. C 


Doors. 

Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Doors, Automatic Fire. 
A t Manu i! Co ( 


Doors, Horizontal Folding. 


J. W. Walker, 613 Lewis Block, Pittsburg, Pa 

Door Hangers. 

T. C. Prouty Co., Ltd Albior M 

Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Co 1 Madison 
ave. B. ¥. CG. 

Door Holders. 

Caldwell Mfg. Co., 40 Jone St Rochester, N. Y 


Drawing Inks. 
Charles M. Higgins Co., Main Office, 271 9th St 
Brooklyn, = 


Dumb-Waiters. 





James Murtaugh Co., 202-204 E. 42d St., N. ¥. C 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 128 Liberty St a 
Storm Manufacturing Co., Newark, N J 
Dynamos. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis 
Electrical Engineers. 

Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn 
Electrical Equipment. 

Dennis G. Brussel, 15 West 29th St., N. ¥. C 
Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bidg., Chicago. 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Electric Equipment Co., Philadelphia. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn 


Thompson-Starrett Co., 
Electric Clocks. 
Magneta Co., 11 Broadway, N. Y. C 

Electric Kitchen Equipment. 

236 East 43d St., N. Y. C 
Electric Lighting Equipment. 


51 Wall St., N. Y. C. 


Prometheus Electric Co., 


Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis 
Pennsylvania Electric Equipment Co., Philadelphia 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Elevators. 

Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., So. Bethlehem, 


Pa 
Otis Elevator Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 
Elevators, Hand Power. 

Storm Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 
Enamel Paint. 
Chicago Varnish Co., 22 

Dearborn St., Chicago 
Rinald Bros., 1142 North Hancock St., 
Thumson Wood Finishing Co., 
Enameled Brick. 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 207 
Tiffany Enameled 


Vey &t., NN. ¥. C.: & 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia 


B’way, N. Y. C. 

Brick Co., Momence, IIl 

Engineers and Contractors. 

American Bridge Co., 100 B’way, N. Y. C.; Frick 
Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa.; Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Bell Engineering & Construction Co., 220 B’way, 
M. 3. o 


Geo. A. Fuller Co., 135 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, New York, Boston and Syracuse 
Mertz's Sons, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Geo 


Trhompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall St., N. Y. C. 
A. & S. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Evergreens and Shrubs. 
Cottage Gardens Co., Queens, 
Expanded Metal. 
Associated Expanded Metal Companies, 258 
way, N :.. 
General Fireproofing Co., 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Broad- 


Youngstown, O 


Fences, Iron Wire. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, 15 Cortlandt St., N. Y. C 

Filters. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Land Title Bldg., Phila., 
a 

National Filter Co., 35 Custom House Court, Chli- 
cago 

Paddock Water Filter Co Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fire Escapes. 

Covert Fire Escape Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Fireplace Fixtures. 

Alfred Boote Co., 124-126 W. 323d St., N. Y. C. 

Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 49 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 

W. H. Jackson Co., 29 EB. 17th St., N. Y. C. 

A. P. Wilson Co., Perry Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Fireproof Doors and Shutters. 

Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 

John W. Rapp, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. C 

Fireproof Furniture. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

Fireproof Paint. 

M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., New 
York and Chicago 

Fireproof Safes. 

York Safe & Lock Co., 70 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C. 

Fireproof Windows. 

American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 
160 Sth Ave Boston Mass 

James A. Miller & Bro., 131 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 

John W. Rapp, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 

Fireproofing. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Chicago; San Francisco, 
Cal.; Clinton, Mass.; N. Y. Offices, 33 Park PI. 
and 150 Nassau St 

Electric Welding Mfg. Co., 4 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

Hecla Iron Works, N. llth and Berry Sts., Brook- 
lyn, N 

National Fireproofing Co., Bessemer Bidg., Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 
Roebling Construction Co., Fuller Bldg., N. Y. C 
Unit Concrete Steel Frame Co., N. W. Cor. 12th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
White Fireproof Construction Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
x ¥. Cc 
Fireproofing Materials. 
Electric Welding Mfg. Co., 4 
burg, Pa 
Floor Finish, Wax. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis 
Floor and Wood-Work Polish. 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Flooring. 
Interlocking Elz 
Philadelphia 
Wilke Manufacturing Co., 


Pitts- 


Smithfield St., 





1510 Sansom St., 


Anderson, Ind 


Furnaces and Ranges. 

Columbia Heating Co., Chicago, Ill 
Peck-Williamson Co., $82 W. oth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 


Furniture. 
Joseph F. Sturdy, 287 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Tobey Furniture Co., Wabash Ave. and Washing- 


ton St., Chicago 

Garden Furniture. 

Erkins Studios, 4 W. 15th St., N. Y. C. 

Gas and Electric Fixtures. 

Archer & Pancoast Co., 12 E. 33d St., N. Y. C 

David J. Braun Mfg. Co., Washington Boulevard 
and Union St., Chies2go0 

Holophane Glass Co oFT Fulton: St.. MN. Y¥. C. 

Lawrence Gas Fixture Mfg. Co., 12th and Cherrr 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


Mitchell Vance Co., 836 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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We Manufacture 
Sanitary Pottery 


and nothing else. We make more of it than any 
other similar establishment in the world. All our 
goods are entirely clay products. 

That they are the best obtainable is evidenced 
by the fact that installed in the Belmont Hotel, 
New York City, are the following : 

Over 425 Bath Tubs 

“*Ideal’’ Solid Porcelain Ware 
Over 700 Lavatories 

““Ideal’* Solid Porcelain Ware 
Over 550 Closets 


‘Trenton Potteries Co.’’ Vitreous China 


Belmont Hotel, N. Y. City Also Complete Laundry Outfits 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Trenton New Jersey, U. S. A. 





























HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 


DRAWING 


e= Pry - > 
Ee ze e 
ge . 4 












ELECTRIC SIDEWALK ELEVATOR, NO. 16 


BETHLEHEM FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co, 


SO. BETHLENEN, PA. Ny A mae DEA oases 


Motor tron Clad Type. All Parts interchangeable. 
Hoisting Machine. Worm Gear Type. Gear of “on . = 
Phosphor Bronze. Screw of Cut Steel. Equipped CHAS. M e HIGGINS & CO. wines 
with Solenoid Brake. Automatic Stop-Motion at- 

tached to Drum Shaft. All Mochinos Guarantoed, mr spe I oNIDOY 
Electric and Hand Elevators, Ash Lifts, Winches, WEnw SURE CHICAGO, Lin V. 
Conveyors, and Cranes. Send for Catalogue. 
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Gas and Gasoline Engines. 

National Meter Co., S4-8G Chambers St., N. Y. C 
Chicago and Boston 

Globes for Gas and Electric Lights. 

Holophane Glass Co., 227 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 

Graphite Paint. 

Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago Buffalo, St Louis Detro 

Greenhouses. 

Hitchings & Co., 1170 Broadway, y.. &.6 

Lord & Burnham Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C 

Pierson U-Bar Co., 4th Ave. and 23d St., N. Y. C. 


A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
Gutters (Wood). 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass 


Har dware. 


Bommer Bro Brooklyn, N. Y 

Casement Hardware Co., 1200 Steinway Hall, Chi- 
cago, Iil 

Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago and N. Y. C 

Grant Pulley & Hardware Co., 35 Warren St., 
Mm. Ss & 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn 
N. Y. Office, 26 W. 26th St.; Chicago, Phila 
delphia and San Francisco 

Stan ley Works, New Britain, Conn.; N. Y. Office, 70 
Chamber St 


Hardwood Floors. 

8. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
Phelps Bros. & Co Wellingto O 
Wilke Mfg. C Anderson, Ind 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Heat “een. 
Powe ezulator 40 Deart St ( 


111 Fifth Ave ae, Oe 

Heating Apparatus. 

American Radiator Co., Chicago, 

Columbia Heating Co., Chicago. 

Kelsey He ng Co., Syracuse, N. Y 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekm an St., N. Y. C 

Thermograde Valve Co., ld South Bldg., 
Mas 

Webster & Co., Warren, Camden, N. J 

Hinges and Butts. 

Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Chicago Sprir Butt Co., Chicago and N. Y. C 

Hose (Fire). 

Eureka Fire Hose Co., 13 Barclay St., N. Y. C 

Hot Water Supply. 

Monarch Water Heater Co. Pit sburg, Pa mn. = 
Office, L. J. Wallace, 909 7 h pe Philadelphia 
Office. W. A Kramer, Builders’ Exchange 


Hydrolithic Coatings and Constructions, 


E. J. Winslow Co., 138 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
a age tg Heat and on 
Fibre Co 9 Minr eat 01 " Minn. 
ea Woodwork. 
Geo. Mertz's Sons, Port Chester, N. Y 
—— » Co., Oshkosh, \ sage 
T. Stearns Lumber C Neponset, Bost Mass. 


A ee oe Tile. 


Interlo k ng — Tiling Co., 


Invalid Lifts. 

Storm Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J 

Iron and Metal Workers. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, 15 Cortlandt St., N. Y. C. 

Flour City Ornamental Iron Wks., Minneapolis, 
Minn 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O 

Hecla Ir Works, N. llth and Berry Sts., 
wn, ... ¥. 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, O.; N. Y. 
Broadway. 

Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St., N. Y¥. C 

Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 160 Sth 
Ave 

Iron Sheets and Tin Plate. 


1510 Sansom St 


Brook- 
Office, 11 


Meurer Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kalsomine. 
M. Ewing Fox 136th St and Rider Ave., 







N Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago 
Muralo Cx New Brighton, N. Y. 
Kitchen eo 
Duparquet, Huot & Mo 

x: ¥. 


se Co 43-45 Wooster St., 


R 


Laundry cn ag 

American Laur iry Machinery Co., 
NX Y Office Cortlandt St 

Northern Electrical "Mt g. Co., Madison, Wis. 

Leathers, Decorative. 

3aisden-Bragdon-Webb Co., 13 West 
a ee ee 


Cincinnati, O.; 


30th St., 


Lighting Fixtures. 

David J. Braun Mfg. Co., 
and Union St., Chicago 

I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. C 

Holophane G 0., 221 Fuiton 8t., N. ¥. C. 

Lawrence Fixture Mfg. Cx 12th ar 


3oulevard 





St Philac phi 
Mitchell Vance Co., 836 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Lighting and Power Plants. 


Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 

nt Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
chardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn 

Rein Metal. 

Merritt & Co 1007 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 


Mail Chutes. 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Cutler Bldgs., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mantels. 
Alfred ?~ Co., 124-126 W. 33d St., N. Y. C. 


Edwin A kson & Bro., 49 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 
Ja on Co., 2 8. Tith Bt, NM. Y. Giz 
‘y and Shops, 229-239 W. 28th St. 
n Co., Perry Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Pitts- 





Batterson & Eisele, 701-702 Times Bldg., N. Y. C. 

Bowker, Torrey Co., 118 Portland, cor. Chardon and 
Bowker Sts Boston, Mass 

P. M. & W. Schlichter, 624-626 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 

John H. Shipway & Bro., 136th St. and E. R., N. 


y. ( 

Marble (Artificial). 

Mycenian Marble Co., 524 and 526 W. 34th St., 
NY 


P- 
Medicine Closets. 
Sharpless & Watts, 1522 Sansom St 


*hiladelphia. 

Metal-Covered Doors and Trim. 

Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

W. Rapp, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y 

Metal Furniture. 

General Fireproofing Co., 

Metal Lath. 

Associated Exp: 
War, 2a. es ‘ 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O 

White Fireproof Construction Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. ¢ 

Metal Roofing. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cort t Metal Roofing Co., Phil: idelphia & Chicago. 

Meurer Bros. Co., Brooklyn, eS 

N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mosaic Wood Floors. 

Phelps Bros. & Co., Wellington, O. 

Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., Rochester, 

Mosaic Workers. 

Batterson & Eisele, 701-702 Times Bldg., N, Y, C. 

D'’Ascenzo Stndios, 38 So. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 

A. P. Wilson Co., Perry Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Motors, Electric. 

Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bldg., 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., 

Nursery Stock. 

Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill 

Gardens Co., Queens ‘ 

Ornamental Ironwork. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, 15 Cortlandt St., N. 

Archer & Pancoast Co., 12 E. 33d St., N 

wi City Ornamental Iron Wks., Mi eeninnis 
Minn. 

Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co., St. 

Standard Co., Chicago. 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, O.: N. Y. 
Broadway. 

Winslow Bros. Co., 





John 


Q 


inded Metal Com, ¢ 258 Broad- 





= Fe 


Chicago 
Madison, Wis. 


Cottage 


Philadelphia. 
» 
a ¢ _ 


Louis, Mo. 
Office, 11 


Chicago; N. Y. Office, 160 5th 


Ave. 
Paints. 
J. A. & W. Bird & Co., 31 Union Sq. West, N. Y. C. 
Bridgeport Wood-F inishing Co., 5 Fulton St., 
N. Y. C.; New Milford, Conn. : Phila.; Chicago. 
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W. P. NELSON COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














ASSEMBLY ROOM, UNION LEAGUE CLUB, CHICAGO 


HIS cut shows one of the rvoms in this club- house that has recently been remodeled and 

redecorated throughout by us. Among the well known buildings we have decorated recently 
are Hotel Breslin, New York; Hotel Belvidere, Baltimore; New Nixon Theatre, Pittsburg 
Colonial Theatre, Chicage. 4] We solicit an opportunity to estimate with Architects and Owners 


for Decorating, Painting, Remodeling, Hard-wood finishing, Frescoing, etc. 























TO THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED a=] 

In the best method of Enamel Finishing for Parlor, Chamber, Bathroom, Laundry >r Kitch- | 
en, should write for our new book, **‘ PORCELITE; Its Merits and Uses,"’ free or request. F} 
FOR PRIVATE RESI-« Oo 

OR I DENCES, HOTELS, 3 
HOSPITALS, ETC. = 

Endorsed and specified by the leading Architects, and used by the best Decorators and & 
Painters. Its Reputation Built on Quality Alone g 
THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO., Dept. A, Philadelphia toa 





Label 








TEL. 76 HARLEM CLARENCE P. SMITH 


JOHN R. SMITH’S SON 


WORKS: FOOT OF EAST 1030 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Monthly Reference: CUT STONE CONTRA CTOR 


Studio Building, 114-116 East 28th St., New York Frederick C. Zobel, Archt. 




















Automatic Conveyors 
Special Carrier Systems 
Pneumatic Tube Service 


Are adapted to all buildings where Materials, Merchandise or 
Mail Matter are Handled 


Special Designs furnished to Architects 


LAMSON CONSOLIDATED S. S. CO. 
24 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco St. Louis 
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PAINTS—Continued. 

Chicago Varnish Co., 22 Vesey St., N. Y. C.; 35 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.; New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland. 

f. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton St., Cor. 
William, N. Y. C.; Phila. and Chicago. 

M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 

Muralo Co., New Brighton, N. Ze 

National Lead Co., 100 William St., N. Y. C. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 71 B’way, N. Y 

Rinald Bros., 1142 N. Hancock St., Philude! phia 

Papier Mache. 

Emmel Co., 81 Bristol St.. Boston, Mass 

@. E. Walter Co., 155 East 44th St., N. Y. C. 

Parlor Door Hangers. 

T. C. Prouty Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich 

Parquet Flooring. 

Wilke Manufacturing Co., Anderson - 

Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., Rochester, ps 

Pianos (Special Cases to order). 

D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati. 

Piling, Concrete. 

Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 135 Adams St., Chicago 

Plaster Board. 

Cc. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. YY. C 

Plugs, Metal Lath. 

J. B. Prescott & Son, Webster, Mass 

Plumbing Fixtures. 

Naturo Ce., Salem, N. J. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 

John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W. 26th 
; C. 

Union Brass Works Co., 7 Sherman St., Boston, 
Mass. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Pneumatic Tube Service. 

Lamson Consolidated S. S. Co., Bosto New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco id St 
Louis 

Pneumatic Water Supply. 

Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, I!1 

Polish (Floor). 

Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston Mass 

Porcelain Enameled Baths. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il 

Porcelain Enamel Paint. 

Rinald Bros., 1142-1146 N. Hancock St., Phila., Pa. 

Porcelite Enamel Paint. 

Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia 

Prisms. 

American Luxfer Prism Co., 346-348 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

American 3-Way Prism Co., 1718 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Radiators. 

American Radiator Co., Chicago 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Lake and Franklin 
Sts., Chicago. 

Kinnear epee Radiator Co., 41 E. 2ist St., 
N. 

United States Radiator Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Red Lead. 

National Lead Co., 100 William St., N. Y. C. 

Reflectors. 

I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St.. N. Y. C 

Holophane Glass Co., 227 Fulton St., N. Y¥. C 

Refrigerators. 

Jewett Refrigerator Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; N. Y. Office. 
1125 Broadway. 

McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind 

Monroe Refrigerator Co., Lockland, O 

White Enamel Refrigerator Co., 1500 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn 

Wilke Manuf: acturing Co., Anderson, Ind 

Regulation, Heat. 

Powers Regulator Co., 40 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
111 Fifth Ave., N. Y 

Roofing, Asbestos. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Roofing Tiles. 

Celadon Roofing Tile Co., New York, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg and Chicago. 

O. W. Ketcham, Bldrs. Exchange, Philadelphia 

National Roofing Tile Co., Lima, 
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Roofing Tin. 

N. & G. Taylor Co., 
Pa.; N. Y. Office, 

Rubber Tiling. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co., 16 Warren St., N. Y. C. 

Rugs. 

Kent-Costikyan, 

Safes. 

York Safe & 


Chestnut and 3d Sts., Phila., 


1123 B’way. 


890 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Lock Co., 70 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Sanitary Plumbing Appliances. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Naturo Co., Salem, N. J. 

Never-Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Potteries Selling Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, 
John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 

,; me. Se & 
Trenton Potteries Co., 
Union Brass Works Co., 
L. Wolff Mfg. 


Sanitary Pottery. 
Selling Co., 
Potteries Co., 


Pa. 
447 W. 26th 
Trenton, 
7 Sherman St., 
Co., Chicago, Il. 


Boston, Mass 


Potteries 
Trenton 
Sash. 


Morgan Co., 


Trenton, 
Trenton, 


N. J 


N. J. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


Sash Chain. 
Bridgeport Chain C 
Sash Cord. 


Samson Cordage 


Sash Pulleys. 
Grant P “— & 
N. Y 


O., port, Conn. 


Works, Boston, Mass. 


Hardware Co., 35 Warren St., 


Frank B. = & ( 
Sash Pulleys.) 


‘o., Baltimore, Md. (‘‘Norris”’ 
Screens, Insect. 
E. T. Burrowes Co., Port 
Roebuck Co., 176 Fulton 
Sewage Disposal. 
New York Sewage 

nm ¥. 
Sewer Trap. 
W. J. Scully Ventilator & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Sheathing, Asbestos. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash. 
Harry C. Knisely Co., 273 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
Jas. A. Miller & Bro., 131 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 


Shelving, Metal. 
Merritt & Co., 1007 Ridge 
Shingle Stains. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk 
Parker, Preston & Co., 
Snow Guards. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co., 
Sound Deadeners. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
C B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 ‘Beekman St. 
Union Fibre Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Spark Arresters. 

Sharpless & Watts, 1522 Sansom St., 
Staff. 

Chas. Emmel, 383 Albany St., 
Emmel Co., 81 Bristol St., Boston, 
Stained and Leaded Glass. 
Church Glass & Decorating Co., 28 West 
a... No Ee 

D’Ascenzo Studios, 38 So. 16th St., Phila., 


Steam and Hot Water Heating. 
Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Lake and Franklin 


land, Me : 


_, os a. Se 


Disposal Co 1 Madison Ave., 


Mich. 


Ave., Philadelphia. 


St., Boston, Mass. 


Norwich, Conn. 


Boston, Mass. 


a t C. 
Philadelphia. 


Boston, Mass. 
Mass. 


30th St., 
Pa. 


Sts., Chicago. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, New 
York; Boston and Philadelphia. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St i. eee 

Thermograde Valve Co., Old South Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 

Steel Concrete Construction. 

Bell Engineering & Construction Co., 220 B’way, 
x. %..¢ 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 9. 
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Steel Rolling Doors and Shutters. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

Stone. 

Metropolitan Stone Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

John R. Smith's Son, Foot E. 103d St., N. Y. C. 

Standard Stone Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Structural Iron and Steel. 

American Bridge Co., 100 B’way, N. Y. C.: Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall &&., N. ¥. C. 

Temperature Regulation. 

Powers Regulator Co., 111 Sth Ave, N. Y. C.; 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Terra Cotta. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 287 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Conkling- Armstrong Terra Cotta Co., 1135 B'way, 
N. ¥. G 

Excelsior Terra Cotta Co., 1170 B’way, N. Y. C. 

National Fireproofing Co., Bessemer Bldg., Pitts- 
Burg, Pa. 

N. J. Terra Cotta Co., 108 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 

N. Y. Architectural Terra Cotta Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C., and Ravenswood, L. I. City. 
Nort hwes tern Terra Cotta Co., 1000 Clybourn Ave., 

Chicago, Ill 
Perth Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 160 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
So. Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


Standard Terra Cotta Wks., 287 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Theatre Lighting. 

I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St.. N. Y. C 

Holophane Glass Co., 227 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 
Tile. 

Interlocking Elastic Tiling Co., 1510 Sansom St. 


Philadelphia 

Trees, Shrubs, Etc. 

Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Cottage Gardens Co., Queer! ma ie 

Vacuum Cleaners. 

American Air Cleaning Co., 452 East Water St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Vacuum Steam Heating. 

Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Lake and Franklin 
Sts., Chicago 

Valves. 

Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and London. 

Thermograde Valve Co., Old South Bldg., Boston, 
Mass 

Union Brass Works Co., 7 Sherman St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Varnish. 

Chicago Varnish Co., 22 Vesey St., N. Y. C., 35 
Dearborn St., Chicago 

F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton St., cor. 
William, N. Y. C. 

Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Vaults. 

York Safe & Lock Co., 70 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C. 

Vault Lights. 

American Luxfer Prism Co., 346-348 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 

American 3-Way Prism Co., 1718 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 











ARCHITECTURE OF THE CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITY AND RENAISSANCE 


By J. BUEHLMANN 

A Digest of the Architectural Forms of Class 

ical Antiquity and of the Renaissance. 

Orders of Columns (Vignola). 
Facades, Arches, Doors and Windows. 
Development and Decoration of Rooms. 
78 PLATES IN FOLIO SIZE 
WITH 
DESCRIPTIVE TEXT IN GERMAN, $14. 
DESCRIPTIVE TEXT IN ENGLISH, &138. 
BRUNO HESSLING CO., Ltd. 

No. 64 East 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Ventilators. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O 

Anti-Dust and Draft Ventilator Co., 622 Pullman 
Bldg., Chicago 

Ideal Ventilator Co., 120 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 

Meurer Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Royal Ventilator & Mfg. Co., +415 Locust St., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Wall ‘aan Ceiling Finishes. 

M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 EB. Lake St., Chicago 

Muralo Co., New Brighton, N. Y. 

Wall Hangings. 

— Bragdon-Webb Co., 13 West 30th St., 

ze & 

Fr neck & Co., wth Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. C. 

Leatherole Co., 142 W. 238d St., N. Y. C. 

Standard Table Oile loth Co., 320 B'w ay, N. Y. C. 

Warehouse Doors. 

J. W. Walker, 613 Lewis Block, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Water Filters. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Land Title Bldg., Phil- 


adelphia. 
National Filter Co., 35 Custom House Court, Chi- 
cago. 


Paddock Water Filter Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Water Heaters. 

Eagle Water Heater Co., 128 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Humphrey Co., 538 Rose St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Monarch Water Heater Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; N. . 
Office, L. J. Wallace, 909 7th Ave.; Phila. Office, 
W. A. Kramer, Builders’ Exchange. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 

John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocke n, Pa. 

Water Meters. 

National Meter Co., 84-86 Chambers St., N. Y¥. C.; 
Chicago and Boston. 

Waterproof Paints. 

Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., New bd k, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroi 

Waterproof Wall ensotetg 

Standard Table Oilcloth Co., 320 B’way, N. Y. C. 

Waterproofing Compound. 

—— Felt and Engineering Co., 120 Liberty St., 

7. ©. 


Water Supply. 

Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, III. 

Wax Finish (for Interior Woodwork). 

Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 

Welded Fabric. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Chicago; San Francisco; 
Clinton, Mass.; N. Y. Offices, 33 Park PIl., 
Nassau St. 

White Lead. 

National Lead Co., 100 William St., N. Y. C. 

Windows (Prism). 

American Luxfer Prism Co., 160 Sth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 

Windows, sSomentes. 

Church Glass & Decorating Co., 28 West 30th St., 
x. %. &. 

Window Corner Posts. 

a Case Co., 477 West Fort St., Detroit, 
wiich, 

Wire Glass Windows. 

Jas. A. Miller & Bro., 131 So. Clinton St., Chicage 

Wire Lath. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co.;: N. Y. Offices, 33 Park PI., 
150 Nassau St.; Boston; Chicago; San Francisco; 
Clinton, Mass 

Wiring (Electric). 

Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis 

Wood Carving. 

Emme! Co., 81 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 

Wollaeger Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Pitte- 
burg, Pa. 

Wood Filler. 

3ridgeport Wood- +. Co., New Milford, Conn.; 
55 Fulton St., N. Cc. 

Wood Taccabbeiies. 

Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Yellow Pine Lumber. 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Ass'n., Equitable Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo 

Zine White. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 71 B’way, N. Y. C. 
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The American Ball-Bearing Pulley 


— 


Is anew and beautiful product. It is 
made throughout of all wrought metal 
and furnished with high-grade steel balls. 

This pulley has been tested for wear 
equal to constant use in a window for 
forty years. 

l‘riction is reduced to its lowest terms. 

These pulleys are superior in every 


respect to anything hitherto put on the 4 
aS 
market. PATAPPLD. FOR | 





The Grant Overhead Pulley 
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——— on i ame me me ( tee The Turner Patent Anti-Friction Drawer 





Slides and Supports 


Grant Pulleys for Twin Windows 


The overhead pulley obviates the They are the only draw slides on 
use of lead weights as it gives more the market that are absolutely noise- 
pocket room. These pulleys can be less. A drawer fitted with the Turner 
used in single, mullion, triplet and Attachment cannot fall from the case 
quadruple windows. when pulled out suddenly. 


Send for New Catalogue 


GRANT PULLEY & HARDWARE CO. PRESSED METAL MFG. CO. 


Offices: 35 Warren Street, New York 


Products of THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address all inquiries to 35 Warren Street 
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The 


Roebling 


Fire- 


Proofing 





1S 





the 
Recognized 


Standard 





HOTEL BELMONT, 42D STREET, N. Y. CITY 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 





The Roebling Construction Co. 


Main Office: FULLER BLDG., TWENTY-THIRD STREET and 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Works: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





BRANCHES BOSTON PITTSBURG - PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO a CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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RUSSWIN UNIT LOCKS 
for 


Public Buildings and Private Residences 





“-RVSSELL & ERWIN-MFG-CO- 
“CONTRACT: AND-ART-DEPARTMENT 
-N2-26-WEST- TWENTY: SIXTH: STREET: 

- NEW: YORK: 
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Serving a Long Term 


Penitentiary Buildings Rooted with 
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«Taylor Old Style” Tin 
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“Taylor Old Style”’ tin is serving what will in all prob- 
ability be a life sentence on the roots of many of the 
Pennsylvania State penitentiary buildings. On the older 
buildings it has been giving good service for over twenty- 


Wy pales 


Pan 


asscour 


nv. 
et, 


We PEF) ed 6 tee 
ENS 30s FIO OES 


eet ee 


five years, and subsequent roofing needs have invariab ly 
been taken care of with “Taylor Old Style”’ tin. 

In securing a fitting roof for substantial and enduring 
structures no better selection could have been made. 


a a 
Diver Ley Pibed 
a 


The building of the Peters Hardware Company, of Emporia 

Kansas, built in 1870, is still wearing its roof of ** Taylor Old 

(GC Style’’ tin put on at that time. Although this roof has been 
subjected to unusually severe treatment, its thirty-six years of 








OL S\YAUE exposure have not affected its usefulness 
WEST ERED No other roo fing material f any kind can present such proof of its durability 
‘3 Cc) Our free booklet, “A GUIDE TO GOOD ROOFS,” explains why ‘* Taylor Old 
fee: weer Basie — 
Se NECIATORGY: | N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


335 Pht (LADE PRIA Established 1810 
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A distinct advance 
in roofing and water- 
proofing felts. 





Asphalt saturated felt 
has heretofore been 
| recognized as the best Larger Rental { 
for water-proofing for your HousevS 
' purposes. . 
| The step ahead iS a The increasing popularity of 
coating of specially in tng iin Mire 
prepared Trinidad such outfits in te allthis 
| Lake Asphalt on both before good tenants vacate. 
| sides of the asphalt As a rule, houses and other 
buildings so heated rent for 
saturated felt, thus 10% to 15% higher. Land- 
pos itivel y sea lin £ lords therefore find a specially 
every particle of the profitable investment in 
fibre against attacks MERICAN x DEAL 
| of moisture, acids, A “ 
| gases, alkalis, etc. he oe — ene 


—— er Class of tenants— better pay, and who 


» A three-ply roof | wre” “OP 
of Genasco Positive srethe only pat of hel 
i ing Investment which repay 
Seal Felt is more 
» permanently water- 
proof than a five-ply 


‘ their first cost — pur haser 

* and tenant get their money 
back (and more) in fuel econ- 
omy, lessened caretaking, 
household cleanliness, ab- 
sence of repair; and the outfit 
outlasts the building. 
Sold in sizes adapted to any 
kind of building—OLD or 








2 4 hy " i y . asst I. new,—farm or city, 
oof of old-sty le felt. Our valuable book sent free. Advise kind 
a and size of building to be warmed, Sales 
‘ Send for folder A and samples. Branches in all parts U. S. and Europe. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 
PAVING COMPANY bsg ee 








Largest producers of asphalt in the world ~ 
sew York PHILADELPHIA  chicaso  € 5° S88 is se os ols ols sGs sds seats | 
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American Bridge Company 
of New York | 










































































Annual Contracting 
Capacity Offices in 
700,000 23 American 
Tons Cities 

General Offices, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Geo. A. Fulier Company 
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We have 
built more 
than Two 
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benefit of our 
ex perience 


and advice. 


WHITEHALL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


Fireproof Building Construction 


OFFICES 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Washington Pittsburg Chicago 
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SYSTEM 


The application of modern industrial organization to 





contracting has always been regarded as impracticable. It 
has been accepted as axiomatic that a pertected duplicate 
part system could only be applied where conditions could 
be controlled. We have tor years been building up our 
organization on the theory that a system could be devised 
which would be at once so strong as to eliminate con- 
fusion and divided responsibility, and so elastic that no 
matter how far separated are the various jobs on hand, 
nor how widely divergent the conditions surrounding 


them, the system would aid, instead of clogging, the work. 

It is because of this system that we have been able to 
make our records for rapid building construction. With- 
out system, these results would have been impossible. 

When system is applied to contracting the results 
measured in time and money —are as certain and depend- 
able as in any other industrial organization. 

We solicit an opportunity of presenting the details of our 
system in person. We have explained these details to a good 
many men who have not become clients. We never explained 


them to any man, whether he became a client or not, who 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


CENERAL CONTRACTOR 


MAIN OFFICE: JOHN HANCOCK BLDC. 
34 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: SEATTLE OFFICE: | 


476 Prospect Ave., OAKLAND, Cal. CEORCETOWN, Wash. 


(MM 
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failed to express satisfaction with the investment of time he 
had made in studying our system with us. 

We keep every item of cost in such form that the owner 
may know up to within twenty-four hours exactly how much 
of, and for what, his money has been spent. And what is 
more, we can show him within two per cent. how much more 
remains to be spent. We can demonstrate that under a cost- 
plus-a-fxed-sum contract we will give the owner work that is 
right for no more money than he would have to spend for 
work that would pass. 

The inherent advantages of the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum con- 
tract are so obvious that a constantly increasing number of 
owners, architects and engineers, is giving us an opportunity 
for practical demonstration of the value of this contract when 
combined with the Gilbreth system and organization. 

Contracts solicited only on the basis of cost-plus-a-fixed- 
sum as being the method at once most advantageous to the 
owner and equitable to the contractor. 

We want only that work where rapid, high-class construc- 
tion is desired, and where the owner is willing the contractor 


should earn a fair proft. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH 


CENERAL CONTRACTOR 


MAIN OFFICE: JOHN HANCOCK BLDC. 
34 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE : SEATTLE OFFICE: 


476 Prospect Ave., OAKLAND, Cal. CEORCSTOWN, Wash. 
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NORTHEAST CORNER MAIN RESTAURANT, ST. REGIS HOTEL 











Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects NEW YORK CITY 





| Batterson G Eisele 


WORKERS OF i 


Marble, Stone and Granite 


Roman and 
Venetian Mosaics ! 














Principal Office, Wharf and Mill 
EDGEWATER, N. J. 











NEW YORK OFFICE Telephone, 674-675 Bryant 
701-702 Times Building Connection with Edgewater Plant 


42d Street and Broadway through New York Office. mam af 
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A VICW OF THE HOTEL ST. REGIS, NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Shipway & Brother 


ARCHITECTURAL 








MARBLE ann MOSAIC 
WORKERS 


Most of the Marble and Mosaic Work in the New 
St. Regis Hotel, illustrated above, was executed by 
this firm. The Marble and Mosaic Work in this 
building is considered by experts among architects 


and connoisseurs to be of a high order of excellence. 
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MILLS, OFFICE & WHARF 
136th St. and Kast River New York City 
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‘GERMAN MARBLE| 


In Formosa, Unique, Ural, Bongart, and Black and White 


Perpetual Polish—Refined Blending of Colors. Absolutely 
Flawless. Over 4,000 cubic feet of Formosa Marble used 
with Beautiful Effect in THE NEW TIFFANY BUILDING. 
Blocks and Slabs in Large Sizes and in Unlimited Quantities. 


INSPECTION BY ARCHITECTS INVITED 


Importers and Sole Agents for America 











__P. M. & W. SCHLICHTER, 624-626 West 47th Street | 


























COLUMBUS, OHIO ————— 
a L 


ST we 
The Largest “Lock Joint” || 


THE €. T. NELSON CO. Column Ever Built 


Manufacturers 40'2 in. diameter, 33-10 in. long 


V eran da Colu mns Zs one eee 
AND  4ARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO., 
Mt. Vernon, N. \ | 


New York Office, 1123 oy 
V eranda W\ ork Also, HENRY SANDERS CO., Chicago, Ill 


A.J. KOLL PLANING MILL CO 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Los Angeles, Cal 
Manufacturers of Koll’s Patent Lock Joint 

















Use. 


























Principles of City Land Values 


By RICHARD M. HURD, President of thi en yers’ Mortgage Insurance Co., of New York 





Size, 6x 9% inches, 160 pp., bound in cloth, fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. Postage, I$ cents. 





@) This is the first book written on this most important subject. As the title indicates, it deals 
with the fundamental influences which determine urban values. The position which the author 
occupies has given him unusual facilities for collecting and classifying the necessary data. 








Architectural Record, 14-16 Vesey Street, New York 
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LUXFER SIDEWALK LIGHTS 


In RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING 


Best for Basement Lighting 


Luxifer Prism Tile 
Luxfer Blank Tile 
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RANSOME SYSTEM 
Luxfer Prisms in Re-inforced Concrete cnet Have No Equal 


and Er xed upon EXCELLENCE this work 
AM ERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 
160 Fifth Ave 346 Wabash Ave Garfield Bl 15 Federal St. New York Life Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO sana BOSTON KANSAS CITY 

















TURNER pre da srniabe COMPANY 


CONCRETE ENGINEERS AND Praag Sten 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK = Exvre.ind Sanhaurt 2, Suna seni 


le o ‘of the architectural possibilities « oncrete, 





a 
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Four-story aud Basement Factory for G, Schirmer. N. Y. City. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE E, JUST ISSUED 
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The BEST FIRE This Book is Free 
INSURANCE IF YOU ASK FOR IT 


i \lsofourother books on 
| the tollowing subjects 

‘Fireproof Construc- 
tion—Iits Cost and Econ- 
omy.”’ 

“Loss by Fire—What it 
Means to an Owner.” 

‘ Protection Against Loss 
at Business.’ 

“What is a Fireproof 
Building ? *’ 

These pamp hlets 
throw great light on the 
fireproof question, and 
are of value to every 
prospective building 
owner and architect. 


POROUS TERRA COTTA 
HOLLOW TILE  FIRE- 
PROOFING is a prev 
"he Scan e is a 
eur for damage it 




















same pre 
~ hat prevet n 
-~ ia ta Als ire 
Hollow Tile Fireproofing is the b lrance 
Write for our echdete. Address our Chicago office. Do it NOW 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


Manufacturers ALL KINDS OF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
Also Engineers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
( a AGO, ILL., Hartford Building 

NEW YORK. 170 Broadway 
BOSTON, MASS., 840 Old South Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Land Title Buildir 
PITTSBURG, PA., Bessemer Building 
CANTON, OHIO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exchange 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Colorado Building 
CLEVELAND, O., Cuyahoga Building 
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struction. 








by use of Rutty Plugs 
ical. Ask for Catalog 


Mfrs. 
344 Prescott St. 





Thousands of Buildings 


All Architects 


should know that the Rutty System of Interior 
Fastening is the only perfect method to secure 
interior tinishin Brick, 


Steel and Concrete Con- 





Rutty Non-Furrin: Plug securing Metal Lat 
(No furri: 


= requir d 


Especially adapted to Cement Block 
and Reinforced Concrete Construction 


have been improved 
Practical and econom- 


and Sar iple 


J. B. PRESCOTT &€ SON 


Building Specialties 


Webster, Mass. 





Raymond Concrete Piling 








Absolutely 
Monolithic 


No failures 


Economical and 
Safe 








GENERAL OFFICE: 








Catalogue in “‘ 


Our method assures pertection in ev ery pile 


etree pea 





Alternate plans furnished on receipt of necessary data 
A carefully prepared Book of Facts free on application 
Sweet's’ Index 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 


135 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 








No working 
in the dark 


No driving on 
the concrete 
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Chandler Walker, Esq., Walkerville, Ontario. 
Albert Kahn t t 
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The most economical method of residence 
construction in the world is the Kahn 
System ot Reintorced Concrete 


The old-fashioned method, lumber and mill-work, means a constant progress- 
ive deterioration, which costs a constantly increasing amount to keep in check. 

It means large insurance costs for protection. 

The Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete means an initial cost 10 per cent. 
larger than wood—but it means little or no charge for maintenance and no 
charge for insurance, because it is absolutely fire-proof. 

Steel construction costs 20 to 35 per cent. more than the Kahn System. It 
is not as satisfactory, and gives no such measure of fire protection as the 
Kahn System. 

Your architect and your builder can use the Kahn System—and get you all 
the good its use guarantees. 

Tell us what you have in mind, and let us show you why and how your 
residence should be built by the Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete. 


Indorsed by the greatest architects and engineers—tested by over $22,000,000 
of actual building investments, and acknowledged to be the best 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
Offices in all Principal Cities 17 Congress St., Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


- 


Mrs. Dow's School, Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y. 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Contractors. 
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LITH and LINOFELT 





THE MOST EFFICIENT SOUND DEAFENERS IN USE 
THE MOST EFFICIENT HEAT & COLD INSULATORS IN USE 
Cold Walls, Roofs and Ceilings Radiate Cold as Furnaces do Heat 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Chicago Office UNION FIBRE CO., For further particulars 


Great Northern Building WINONA, MINN. see page 163 ‘ Sweet’s’’ Index 

















© Received from the Jury of Awards, at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the 
Highest Award for Excellence of SAND-LIME BRICK. 





Huennekes System 
STANDARD BRICK MACHINERY CO. 
Enginerrs and Contractors 
For SAND-LIME BRICK PLANTS 
114 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


© Thirty Factories in operation in the United States and other countries. Sole 
owners of the Huennekes System patents. 

















(Patented) 


= CUMMINGS SYSTEM ‘rox REINFORCED CONCRETE 


We have 2000 tons of steel reinforcements for sale. Send us your inquiries. Vertical spacing bars 
and self-centering hoops for columns. The Cummings chair for rigidly spacing and holding the re- 
inforcements in position—both horizontally and vertically, Self-supporting anchor bars. 


ELECTRIC WELDING MANUFACTURING CO., 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
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SIXTY-NINTH REGIMENT ARMORY, NEW YORK CITY 
Hunt & Hunt, Architects 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT USED IN CONSTRUCTION 


Atlas THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN 
BRAND 


Portland 


ALWAYS 


UNIFORM Cement 





The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ENGLISH METAL WORK 


Lead Work, Cast Iron Work, Wrought Iron Work 
NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
By WILLIAM TWOPENY 
1797-1873 
With a Preface by LAURENCE BINYON 


A Valuable Collection Intended for the Craftsman’s Use. \Where Possible 
Dimensions Are Added to the Plates. 
4to $6.00 ret. Postage, 28 cts. 





The Mansions of England in 
the Olden ‘Time 


By JOSEPH NASH 
One Hundred and Four Plates of Great Interest and Artistic Value. 


Supplement to the INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


A Few Copies Remain. No Reissue. 4to, $5.00 vet. Postage, 35 cts. 


PLASTERING 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


A Practical Treatise on the Art and Craft of Plastering and Modelling 





together with an Account of its History 


By WILLIAM MILLAR 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Fifty Full-page Plates and 500 Smaller 


Illustrations. 4to (11x 8% inches) ; 630 pp. $7.50 nef. Express Extra. 








JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 


THE BODLEY HEAD 67 FIFTH AVENUE 


/ 
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TAINS on lime- 
S stone, granite or 

marble are avoided 
by careful architects and 
builders. They specify 
and use Lafarge Portland 
Cement, following a 
plan set forth in a little 
booklet. Ask for it. 





8a" NON-STAINING CEMENT CO. “2: 
























as Beer 
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Noiseless 


PEERLESS SHEET RUBBER TILING 





Cushion Back 





Odorless 





The most perfect covering for floors ever produced. 

Can be laid on iron, cement, wood, stone or other 
surfaces. 

We don’t Know how long it will last. We’ve only had 
it in service twelve years and it is still perfect. 











Sanitary 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Manufactured by 





PEERLESS RUBBER MAN’F’G CO. 


16 Warren Street, New York 























INTERLOCKING 
ELASTIC TILING 


PATENTED 
OCT 23_ 1894 
AVG11 1896 
JVNE&8 1898 
MARZO 1900]] 











~T LASTS longer without 
showing the slightest effects 
of wear than any other tiling 
on the market, because it is 
‘*Friction Proof.’’ 

‘*Friction Proof,’’ because 
made of elastic material, which is a marvel 
to architects and engineers, and gives 
slightly under the pressure of the foot, 
immediately after resuming its natural 











Its feel 


It is waterproof and will not crack, sanitary, and easily cleaned. 


INTE 


WOT RUBBER: 


position. 

In other words it is resilient, making a 
noiseless surface upon which it is im- 
possible for one to slip. 
is soft and velvety and restful to the foot. 





MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


RLOCKING ELASTIC TILING CO. 


Trent Building, 1510-12 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA 


























CELADON 
ROOFING TILE 


COMPANY 


N organization of Experts in the man- 
ufacture of Roofing Tiles, offering the 
High-Grade product of its factories in 
classical, standard and special shapes for the 
consideration of those Architects whose deter- 
mination of materials is guided by Quality and 
Promptitude in Delivery, and who wish to be 
assured of a close and courteous adherence to 
plans and specifications. 





















OFFICES 
New York Cleveland Pittsburg Chicago 
Our catalogue may be found in ‘‘Sweet’s’’ Index 
NS J) 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 
“H* AND PRICES 
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ROOFING “TILE 
The National Roofing Tile Co., Lima, Ohio 
DOUBLE INTERLOCKING 


WEATHER PROOF :: HANDSOME :: INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Write for Samples, Catalogues and Prices 
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Are you interested in fireproof structures? 
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220 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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**UNIT’’ GIRDER FRAME 
PATENTED 
The Frame is delivered as 
one complete unit, all mem- 
bers properly spaced and 
rigid'y attached for the re- 
inforeing of Beams, Gird- , L | ee — =F at 
ers, Arches, Ete , End Section “Unit’’ Girder Patented Bottom Line _ See tion “Unit 
It is not a Single Trusse: ‘rame of Beam ‘hro’ Centre = Socket 
Bar, nor a Single Deforme ‘4 . 
Bar, but a comp slete reinforcement for Beams, Girders, Ete 
**UNIT’? SOCKET—patTentTeED. The“ Unit "’ Socket supvorts the‘ Unit '’ Girder Frame so th at the ce nter of act 


Reinforcing Metal is exactly located before concreting. The‘ Unit "' Socket is always available for supporting shafting 





be can build the floors of a reinforced concrete Factory or Warehouse at 20 to 25 per cent. less than steel 
fire ‘pro ed with terra cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same, 
obtain this saving use the ‘Unit’ Girder Frame, ‘Unit’ Socket and local labor 
Ap proved by New Y« tay and Philadelphia Building Bureaus 


UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME COMPANY 


N. W. Corner 12th and Chestnut Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Most 
Efficient and 
Economical 
Binder for 
Concrete 


HERRINGBONE 
Expanded Steel Lath 
is found 
wherever plaster 
is used 















Expanded 
Metal 





OFFICES: 


Furniture New York, Chicago 


and Filing Washington 
Equipment | Boston 











The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
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The Ritter Horizontal Folding Door 


OR large openings in ware- 
houses, freight houses, loco- 


motive round houses, or 











elevator shafts, the Ritter Hori- 
zontal Folding Door provides the 
tightest, strongest door when shut, 
and the quickest, easiest door to 
open. When partially open this 
door gives perfect ventilation while 
affording ample protection against 
beating rain and summer sun. 

The “Ritter Door’ furnished 
in wood, steel, wire-glass or re- 
inforced concrete. 


Detail blue prints, lists of installations 


and estimates furnished on request to 





Architects and Engineers 

















LOCKERS 


OPEN-MESH AND SHEET STEEL 
Also Metal Shelving, Bins, etc. 





HAs it occurred to you that in service Lockers 

receive very hard usage ? and that, therefore, 
they must be constructed to withstand the bangs 
and knocks and pryings ? We have had vast ex- 
perience in this line, and in specifying our make 
you are perfectly safe. Made in any size. Full 
particulars gladly sent, and special drawings fur- 
nished when requested. See advertisement in May 
issue of Architectural Record for Open Mesh 
Locker Catalogue No. 1206 C. 


MERRITT & COMPANY 


1007 RIDGE AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Catalogue in ‘‘ Sweet'’s’’ Index, pages 140-141 





Catalogue & No. 1406S 









































Fire-Proof Windows 


This illustration shows a mullion 
window, double hung and single 
pivoted. The upper sash pivoted 
and lower sash stationary. 


HARRY C. KNISELY CO. 


273 South Canal Street, Chicago, III. 
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Awarded the Gold 
Medalatthe St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904, for 
Superiority of Goods 

















Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 





Boston 


























Automatic Fire Door 
Without Counter-weight 


The Allith * Latch"’ releases the door on the 


melting ot either one of the two fusible links placed 
at different p ints. 

It overcomes the objections to counter-weights 
Sud guarantees the prompt closing of the door in 
case of fire. 

Costs no more than other standard equipment. 

The Allith Round Track is used on all our equipment. 

See Sweet's Index, pages 393, 304, 305, for 
details. 


ALLITH MFG. CO., Chicago, III. 



















METAL SHINGLES 


Architects and Builders: It’s a good 
time to call your prospective Customer's 
attention to the expansion and contrac 
tion features of Cortright Shingles. 

Jack Frost often decides asale. Phila. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co., Chicage | 














Steel Rolling Doors and Shutters 
THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO, 
Write for Catalog Columbus, O« 
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IN THE FIRE’S PATH 








Hayward Building, San Francisco 
SAVED BY PERCY & MEYERS, Architects 
Richardson Fire Proof Doors 














RICHARDSON DOORS (850) THROUGHOUT 


“In many offices furniture was uninjured.” 
CARL LEONARDT, Contractor 
“Richardson Doors saved the building.” 
H. L. MEYERS, Architect. 
“Poors prevented spreading of fire.” 
SHAINWALD, BUCKBEE & CO., Managers. 





Fire Proof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Patents Patents: 


VLOF NATIONS ) 


PATENT GIVES you an exclusive right to your 
invention for aterm of seventeen years. You can 
sell, lease, mortgage it, assign portions of it, and 
grant licenses to manufacture under it. Our 
Patent system is responsible for much of our 
industrial progress and our success in competing 
ap in the markets of the world. The value of a 




















va 














successful Patent is in no degree commensurate 
with the almost nominal cost of obtaining it. In 
order to obtain a Patent it is necessary to employ 
a Patent Attorney to prepare the specifications and draw the 
claims. This is a special branch of the legal profession which 
can only be conducted successfully by experts. For nearly sixty 
years we have acted as solicitors for thousands of clients in all 
parts of the world. Our vast experience enables us to prepare 
and prosecute Patent cases and Trade Marks at a minimum of 
expense. Our work is of one quality and the rates are the same 
to rich and poor. Our unbiased opinion freely given. We are 
happy to consult with you in person or by letter as to the proba- 
ble patentability of your invention. 











Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., Sent Free on mee 

















Branch Office Main Office 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





( MUNN & COMPANY ~ «~ Solicitors of mom | 
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James A. Miller & Bro. 


) 30 SOUTH CLINTON STREET :: CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 


Wire Glass Windows, Sheet 
Metal Frames and Sash 


SLATE, TILE, METAL ROOFING 
METAL SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, ETC. 


See our Catalogue in Sweet's Index 





















































Expanded Metal Lath in Frame Houses 


As a fire resistant the EXPANDED METAL LATH has no equal. 
Wooden laths in frame buildings make them tinder boxes. Walls made 
of EXPANDED METAL LATH, which clinches and holds the mortar 


on both sides, offer no fuel in case of fire. 
Expanded Metal Lath is an Insurance 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
258 Broadway, New York 





























“RAPP” 


Patent ‘‘Standard”’ 


Fireproof 


Doors, Windows ||| 
Shutters, Trim, etc. | 


With Solid Wood Core Covered— 
Copper, Bronze or Kalamein Iron- | {| 





Architects 


will do well to investigate 
this Fire Escape. 

It is being generally 
adopted by conservative 
investigators. 

A building properly 
equipped with this device 
is provided with a perfect- 
ly safe means of egress 
from every window or 
opening. 

It does not disfigure 
the building. 








REPRESENTATIVE WORK: | 1] 
Columbia University 1} 
Metropolitan Life Building | 
New York Chamber of Commerce 


and hundreds of other | 
prominent buildings | 


Catalogue on Application 


JOHN W. RAPP 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK || 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
WORKS: 

(Covering 2 City Bl..ks) 
COLLEGE POINT 
Borough of Queens, N. Y. 





























Write for circulars and ful! particulars 


Covert Fire Escape Co.,Troy, N.Y. 
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| YELLOW PINE IN ARCHITECTURE 


CHAPTER VI. 
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That which we _ have 
iA met ih aa: (LN said of birch is partially 
, A | lL ‘i } true of ash and elm, inas- 


a 


as a substitute tor the least 


\\ 


b | 
i] . . 
va | / much as their better use is 
ie TOL 


valuable oak products. 
Neither ot these affording 


the fancy grain figure ob- 


—) 








i iabinie em duuale eine: daa. tained in oak by quartering 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect it and bisecting the radial 

rays. Both are therefore 

absolutely contined in their competition as a substitute to the flat 
} or bastard sawed-preducts, and their value here has accrued and is 


now recognized because ot their resemblance to oak. 


Elm is seldom used but in the cheaper productions in even 
this field because of its limitations both as to character and supply, 
and it may theretore be dismissed from serious consideration as a 


candidate worthy ot honors. 
That Ash has merit is not to be successfully denied, nor is it 
gainsaid here; neither is it desired to improperly depreciate it. 
The object sought is to learn where, to what extent, and under 
what circumstances it may be wisely used to the exclusion of its 


rival— Yellow Pine. 


(lo be continued tn the July number) 
@ The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Equitable Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., have on hand a number of most interesting documents 
relating to Yellow Pine and its uses, which will be mailed upon request 


@ Yellow Pine exhibit will be located in Denver, Colo., during June. 
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M-54 
One of our stocx doors, carried in stock sizes, 
in plain Red Oak and unselected Birch, 
for immediate shipment. 

















Morgans MDardwood Doors 
‘A PERFECT DOOR” 


Why Have 
Ugly Doors? 


when the most beautiful 
hardwood doors may be 
had for a very reason- 
able price. 

The Morgan “ built- 
up” hardwood door is 
the result of years of 
study on the part of 
the Morgan Company 
as door specialists. 

The aim has invaria- 
bly been to manufacture 
a door which will with- 
stand all extremes of 
temperature and which 
the 


canons of good taste in 


will conform to 
design. 

The Morgan doors 
can be relied on in every 
respect 

Our new 64-page Cat- 
alogue is a most inter- 
esting treatise upon the 
Ideal 


sent to 


Door and will be 
any Architect 
or owner requesting it. 


Write Dept. D. 


MORGAN COMPANY, ostikost. wis. 


Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Chicago, Ills 





MORGAN COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CANYON OF NEW YORK 
Made possible by OTIS ELEVATORS 


Standard of the World for Over Fifty Years 





Hydraulic ) ATi meothotn { For Passenger 
o 


Electric > 
Steam Belted ) Freight Service 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, Aut opis. 


of control } 
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Vault in the Knickerbocker Tri _ ompany's New Building, New York City 
Mckim, Mead & White, Architects 


MANUFACTURED BY 


York Safe & Lock Company 


MAKERS OF BANK AND SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES AND VAULT DOORS. SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES, ETC. 


Factory: YORK, PENNSYLVANIA Salesroom: 55 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 





THIS IS THE 






‘ Petz Corner 
Dumb Waiters tae 


trations Free 


HE MODERN 
| Wav of econ- 
lizing window 


pace and sex uring 


Hand-Power Elevators attractive teade-winalegs store Stents is to une 
The PETZ 
For All Purposes 


ee Corner Post and Bar 


(Patented November 28, 1905) 
Takes up small space, does not obstruct the 
The best line for Apartment light, and holds the largest and heaviest lights 
Houses, Hotels, Residences of glass securely. Makes glazing easy because 
the glass can be set from the outside. 

The Perz Corner Post and Transom Bars 
are the strongest, neatest, and most attractive 
corner posts and bars on the market. Can be 
had in any finish. Should be specified for all 
store fronts. See that you get it. 


Our booklet describes 
the various styles and 
sizes, and is illustrated 

+ * with views of modern 


store fronts. Sent free 


FOOT OF CENTRE STREET Wie ieccke ae. LASS 


write for a copy to-day. 


NEWARK, N. J. Detroit Show Case Co. 


477 West Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 





Invalid Lifts 





and Institutions rs at wt 


Write for Catalogue 











Transom 
Bar 
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; 
‘STANLEY’S) 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 








BEAUTIFUL 
NOISELESS 
STRONG 








Artistic Booklet and Calendar Free 








THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


\ 79 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
we See our catalogue in ‘‘Sweet’s’’ Index j 
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Empire Door Holder 


50 per 
cent. 
greater 
pres- 





Improved 





2000 eees ’ operate 


- 


/ ‘* 
, 3 ' 
j CALDWELL MFG, COMPANY 


40 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y. 











SPRING HINGES| 


could be C 
specified 


They cost no more® 
than inferior kinds 





























Felt for 
Silence 





End View Prouty Door Hanger 


It is so obvious and simple 
that folks are wondering why 
no one ever before thought of 
cushioning a track in felt to do 
away with all noise. 

The polished hard maple 
track, with its cushion of wool 
felt between track and rigid U- 
shaped support provides the 
only combination of noiseless- 


ness and strength in parlor door 








hangers. 
1 hanger and section of track u } sent 
express paid to any architect who wants to be 
shown. Writ) for the sample and you will 


specify Prouty No. 4. 








T. C. PROUTY CO., Limited 


ALBION, MICH. 


New York City, 23 Warren Street 
Boston, Mass., 19 Pearl Street 
San Francisco, Cal.,40 Montgomery Street 
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an 
SINGLE HANGER—S!QWINc SINGLE 
RELIANCE BALL BEARING DOR HANGER C., ¥ Madison Avenue, New York 


1 condensed catalogue of our device is to be ft din‘ Sweet's Index’ 














TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 














Twenty-five years’ use has proven 
it to be the Standard of the World 
Can be had of any Hardware House or Mill Man. 











Made for Rope or 





Chain. 


In all finishes and 


The ‘‘Hold-Fast”’ 
Casement Adjuster 


Makes the use of casement win- 
dows possible without opening the 
screens. A _ perfect adjuster for 
sash swinging OUT or IN. 


grades. 


Steel Dall Dearing 
when so ordered. 
Samples or Catalogue 


/ 


upon request. 











Write for our illustrated booklet 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE C0. 


1200 Steinway Hall : : CHICAGO 


See our catalogue in ‘‘Sweet's"’ Index 


SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD SAMSON 


is warranted free from imperfections in braid and finish. CORDAGE 
Compare with common grades. 


THE COST OF RENEWAL IS MORE WORKS 
THAN THE COST OF THE CORD. 
BOSTON 


MASS. 
Send for Sample 


FRANK B. SLOAN & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, BALTIMORE, Md 












































hog IN TIN MEANS eae QUALITY IN ALL RESPECTS 
®) BRIDGEPORT CHAIN COMPANY :: | BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Notice the 8S. & W 


appearance of beir 





THE 





Sanitary Medicine Closet has 
gamuirror and part 


eve 
of the room 


ry 
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the S. & W. Sanitary 
showing the 


Medicine ¢ 


closet and storage capacity 


Sharpless & Watts Medicine Chests 


THE body of S Ss 
cine Chests is set in the 


Porcelain Enameled; the 


Iron, 
are all made toa 
or seams, and easi 

The Closet has 


all the 





& W. Sanitary Medi 
wall. Cast 
corners 
radius, hence jno crevices 
ly cleaned 

advantages of being 

















commodious and sanité ary In every respect 
without disfiguring the lines of the room 
You would never know that there is any 


thing behind the mirror 


SHARPLESS é WATTS, Philadelphia 








MEASUREMENTS 
Wall Space Depth Mirror Bevel 

Inches Inches Inches Fahne 
29's x 244 1%, 27 x22 14 
24's x 29's 4% 22. x27 1's 
d4'a x 24 thy 317s x: 1 
29%4 x B4's 4h, Oe x 31% 1} 
21 x2 4. 19 x23 in 




















TRIPLE-END 
Double-Acting Spring 
Butt 


CHICAGO 


SPRING 
HE TRIPLE-END BUTT, 


Spring Hinge, is without equal and merits 
your requiring 


Chicage Spriva Bult Company 





BUTTS 





in this style of 


them on all high-class work, 


NEW YORK 


SEE SWEET'S INDEX OR CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 























MINNEAPOLIS 


&. 


KANSAS CITY 






SOLE OWNERS 
SEATTLE 





“| Yacuum SYSTEM 


MORGAN PATENTS 





SARAANGALEREE ESR! 
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Notice 


Record Dept. 


To Architects 


The Architectural Record wishes to have for reference the correct name and 


address of every Architect. 


Please notify us of any change ia ¥ aaa location, new partnerships formed, 


or the opening of any new o 


ARCHITEC 


THE 


CTURAL 


RECORD 


14-16 VESEY STREET, N. Y. CITY 














oset open, 
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ite Combination 
Boiler 


AEE! and Heater 
Le 
(DEASY PATENT) 


Can be used for any purpose where it is 
desirable to heat water by gas; and, more- 
over is the best for that particular purpose. 

It gives more hot water and with smaller 
gas consumption than any other heater. 

Can be used in combination with range 
water-back for kitchen installation. 

Takes up no more space than ordinary 
range boiler. 

No exposed bot parts. (Note that.) 

Does Lot add one degree to temperature 
of room. (Note this too as these points are 
exclusive with this heater.) 

No coils to clog up and rene 

Complete absorption by the water of all 
the heat in the gas. 

Made in any size for basement installa- 
tion, in combination with furnace and with 
thermostatic control. 

Best installation on the market for flats 
or public buildings. 

Hundreds of enthusiastic users. 

If the trade mark “ Electric Weld” is not 
sufficient guarantee that this Heater is all 
that is claimed, write us for PROOF. 


It will pay you Mr. Architect to 
Know more of this before you specify. 

Handled by jobbers of plumbing supplies. 

Made in sizes from 30 gal, to 250 gal. 


JOHN WOOD MFG. CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 





1 
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The San Francisco 


Disaster 








The San Francisco disaster has 
demonstrated the utter fallacy 
of cheap construction. The 
substantially constructed build- 
ings stood the test where cheap 
work was money thrown away. 
Architects have been giving pref- 
erence to the Kohler System of 
Electrical Wiring, because the 
extra cost was justified by the 
extra quality of ‘the work. 





re Brothers 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
Fisher Bldg. Chicago 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., New York 
56 Ludgate Hill, London 











Sprague Electric Co. 


Manufacturer of 


INTERIOR CONDUITS 


FOR 
MODERN ELECTRIC WIRING 





Steel Armored Flexible Cord 


for lamp pendants and portables is allowed 
where ordinary cord is prohibited. It is very 
desirable for theatres, show windows, mills, 
etc. The entire weight of the pendant is 
supported by the steel armor. 


Write for a copy of Bulletin No. 42139 
GENERAL OFFICES 


527 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DENNIS G. BRUSSEL 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


AND 


ENGINEERING 


FOR 


LIGHT, HEAT, POWER 


€) The Brussel Method and 
organization is devoted exclu- 
sively to the electrical prob- 
lem of the building. With many 
years of experience in the 
electrical field, we offer our 
services as experts :: :: 2: 2: 


15 WEST 29th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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AUDITORIUM THEATRE, 
Baltimore, Md. 


One of Fifteen Theatres in which 
we have installed the electric work 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Philadelphia Baltimore 























The MAGNETA CO., ‘nerve? 


Manufacturers of ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
Without Batteries or Contact Points 
In Every Style and Design 
FOR PRIVATE OR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


BRANCHES 
ZURICH, LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, VIENNA 


“Two Balls’? Lamp Cord 
Adjusters are now recognized everywhere as 
inseparable from the fitment of ‘‘the complete 
building.” 

They promote convenience and economy 
by making possible the compete utilization 
of electric current in stores, shops, offices and 
residences Your specifications should call 
for ‘‘Two Ball” Adjusters. For reasons why 
and other interesting information, address 


THE VOUGHT-BERGER CO. 
LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 














Morales, Valdés @ Cullen 


Attorneys-at-Law 
Commercial Factors 


OR Panama Canal Zone and adjoining 

Republics. Secure: Patents, Trade- 
Marks, Copyrights, and Concessions for Rail- 
roads, Mines, Factories, and Lands in this 
growing field of industrial activity. 


(Cordoba 16 
Offices: Panama 








(Republic of Panama 
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HOT WATER: 


You can have all the hot water you want, when- 
ever, wherever you want it, with no more trouble 
than turning your faucet, and with less expense than 
the ordinary gas or cold water back. 

The MONARCH Automatic Instantaneous 
Water Heater can be installed in any Building where 
there is water piping, and natural, artificial or gaso- 
line gas supply. The day of its installation marks 
the end of cold or tepid water when you want hot. 

The MONARCH does not give you stale water 
from a reservoir, but fresh hot water from the cold 
water pipes. The Heater heats as the water runs. 

When you shut off the water, you shut off the gas, 
and the expense with it. If you only want a pint 
of hot water, that’s all you pay for. How unlike 
ordinary water backs where you pay for keeping hot 
a tub full all the while, when you only use a cupful 
once ina while. 

The MONARCH heats a hundred gallons of 
water for ten cents with ordinary artificial gas (at 
$1.00 per thousand) and a pint in proportion. 











MONARCH Heaters go in the b asement. Can be connected in a few 
hours and easily adjusted. y possible requirement is provided 
for in dozens « l a ——— r kitchen or bat - 
room o ivenient, extraordinarily economical—a 
house 1 nec 





Guaranteed for one ye: ar. Look for the Lion’s head—beware of 
unsatisfactory, expe: se-running substitutes, 


Send Today for 0 ir free book “ Home Comforts.” 


particular 
It tells you explicitly, simply, j ak ap ened eg rerepsethn 
made is but a mild claim for a heat nvention t ll make 
easier all the hot water work you do a ar ‘4 make senel le other 
work that you can’t do without a Monarch, 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


1300 River Avenue, No. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














» Architects’ specifications 


Flectric Plate Warmers 


AND 


For Residences, Apartment Houses, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Institutions, etc. 


The PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CO. 


Manufacturers of Electric Heating and 
Cooking Apparatus 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 





67 









We make a specialty of building to order and 


Complete Electric Kitchen Equipments 


236-238 East 43rd Street :: :: :: New York 
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‘LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment for 


Hotels, Hospitals, Institutions and Residences 
Plans and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


42 Cortlandt Street STATION H 119 Franklin Street 


New York CINCINNATI, O. Chicago, Ills. - 





.. 











THE KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 


A fresh air system of Heating and Ventilating for Homes, Churches and Schools 
DIFFERENT FROM ANY FURNACE OR BOILER 


Healthful because it warms fresh air by the best method, warms large volumes of air properly 
and forces to exposed or distant rooms. 

Economical because it has greatest heating surfaces, and utilizes all the heat to best advantage. 

Heats City or Country Houses of any size, thoroughly in all winds or weather. 


—~<><7]_ 28,000 IN USE [>Dco— 


Send for book ‘OPINIONS"; 112 pages of letters, and showing 250 Kelsey Heated Houses. 


KELSEY HEATING CO., MAKERS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE ee 156 FIFTH AVENUE 























¢ _ 
| | A Turn of Hot Water Always 
a Ghe Va lve IF YOU USE A Every Heater 










z _ 
| = Guaranteed 
b CGhat’s All HUMPHREY @e 
CRESCENT For ’ 
y Oi and Instantaneous Senge eae 
; Fl Prices, 






Water Heater 





Send to 


the 
Hot 





ian 


¥, 


Water 
is 


there 


NO LIGHTING NO DANGER 
NO WAITING NO TROUBLE 
AUTOMATIC AND INSTANTANEOUS 


A most perfect device for heating water 
any minute of the Day or Night, using 
Gas only during its operation. 


For HOME and OFFICE 


Eagle Water Heater Co. 


128 Sixth Avenue :: New York City HUMPHREY COMPANY 
\_ 538 Rose Street Kalamazoo, Mich, J 
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A Good CooKing Range 


pays for itself. So does a good house heater Cheap heating and cooking appliances 
may seem inexpensive, but they soon ‘‘eat up” the difference in extra fuel; besides 


the inevitable trouble, discomfort and repair bills. 
Ghe best heating and cook- 
ing appliances bear the name 
Fifty years of honest effort and experience, and the high grade of wo 1anship, 
go into their construction 
ou make no mistake if you get the BEST at FIRS 
When preparing plans and specifications, examine our cataiogue and consider the 


advantage to yourself and client in using 


Spear’s New Cooking brite 























It bakes perfectly boils anywhere on the top; plent f hot iter. Saves fifty 
per cent. in cost of fuel; fire stays in forty-two hours without attentiot 
apouw" s New Warm Aijir panied 
Most modern and satisfactory house heater for city or country. D butes a large 
air evenly without dust or coal gas. 
Special Attention to Hotels and Institutions. “We Go Anywhere for Business.” 
Special stoves fornursery, 
‘sondres sce.” JAMES SPEAR STOVE & HEATING CO. 
Stea n twater t- 
ing boilersand radiators, 1014-1016 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 
ELIE J. MONEUSE. Pres. PIERRE HUOT, Vice-Pres. 
For Established 1852 
Hotels 
Restaurants) Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co. 








Manufacturers of 








French Cooking Ranges 








And Cooking Equipments of Every Description 


Clubs 43 & 45 Wooster Street, New York 


Families Branch Houses 
‘ " 1420 Penn Ave., N.W. 88 & 90 North Street 
Institutions Washington, D. C. Boston, Mass. 








Layouts and Details, also Catalogue furnished upon application 
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Su TERCE Steam and Hot Water 
1 a ; . 
y} Heating Systems 


grey for Residences and Public Buildings, old or new, 
give results that will please the house-owner. ‘They heat all 
rooms evenly, make no dust or gas, are easily installed, require 
little attention, and give more heat at a less cost for fuel than any 
system known—200 different types and sizes. 150,000 in use 

RADIATORS—plain and ornamented for any room and 
any place in it. Artistic and ornamental. 


SANTTARY PLUMBING 


‘Pierce Quality’? Sanitary Apparatus possesses dis- 
tinctive features that make for home comfort, health and 
refinement. Durable and artistic. Bathroom, Lavatory 
and Kitchen Apparatus described in separate Bulletins. 











Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mtg. Co. 


Dept. U. SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


L Spence Water Boiler | ee NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
= i 


AW — - ~—— 


(— ~— 


The An “Extra.” 


Jones has a steam heat plant that 
that makes everybody too hot, and 


# 
eating so is very costly. He says it re- 
‘ minds him of a barber who cut him 















































when shaving, and then wanted to 





charge a dollar extra, on the 


{ 
/Problem ground that it was a ~ surgical 
A operation. 





—— as a THE WEBSTER 
s easily solved by specitying SYSTEM OF STEAM 


goods that have a long record— CIRCULATION 


over ¢6 years of good service circulates steam perfectly at low 
_ , vial enced ae temperatures, and so saves greatly 
j ‘ «c +R ‘ ’ : 
hat’s PHATCHER. in moderate weather Fach occu- 
pant has his own room just as he 
wants it, and so all are happy. 
Write to day for booklet, 21 H. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Thatcher Furnace Co. 


110-112-114-116 Beekman Street, New York WARREN WEBSTER 


Works : NEWARK, N. J. & Co 


See our catalog in ‘Sweet's’ Inde pages 5d4, 555 CAMDEN, N.J. 
Xu 
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FOR THE HOME 


or largest building specify 


Florence Heater 








Mt. Auburn, lowa 
COMPANY, 


COLUMBIA HEATING 
Chicago 

Gentlemen :—1 wish to say that the FLORENCE 
FURNACE which was placed in my house by Mr 
SL, a 16 &§ COMPpCte SUC 
cess. It burns either hard coal, soft coal or wood 

ith equal success, have never seen anything 
burn soft coaland g anamount of 
smokefrom chimney. ’ 





that way. 
After having res smoke 
nuisance in Chic FLOR 
ENCE BOILER p i i one 
boiler would be no better than anc r 1 tnis 
respect. Yours respeettully 
(sig ) W.M. Tracy 








Columbia Heating Co. 
40 Dearborn Street, 


See our catalogue in ‘Sweet 
52U to 522. 


Chicago 


Index, pages a 
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@ [If you think that all radiation 

is just cast iron with a hollow 
center, ‘tis time you investigated 
the radiator question. 


@) There IS a quality in radiators, 

we know it, because we have 
been making quality radiation for 
a number of years. You will know 


it after you investigate. 


@ However, a well moulded ra- 


diator isn't all. It must be 


properly designed and well con- 
structed. Our “TRITON” RA- 
DIATORS embi “ly all these 


points ; besides we make such an 
extensive line that we can furnish 
you anything vou desire and they 
are all alike in design. 


United States Radiator Co. 
DUNKIRK, N. Y. 

Largest Makers cof Radiation 
Exclusively in the World 
BRANCHES: 
Washington 


New York Minneapolis 
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AN ECONOMICAL 


METHOD OF sapming Country Homes 








ELLE 
tn Foe 


Seed 


Summer Home of W > ng Island, CC. P. H. Gilbert, Architect 


IS OBTAINED B\ GAS AND GASOLINE 
THE USE Ol NASH | swing 


This engine can a te pa mps for the dor iter supply, and for fire protection 


ae Electric Lighting P ante installed by the 


NATIONAL Ten CO., ttl ten ~agy,-aoelll STREET, NEW YORK 


159 Franklin t., Boston 





We also manufacture a comple eof WATER METERS, *% to 60:11 

















THE SECRET 


SUCCESSFUL f 
H E A T I N G a eo 


It is easy to have too 
little heat. 

q It is just as easy to have 
too much. 





oe ti as i 











The secret of successful 


heating lies in one word One of the New Buildings for 
—Regulation. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,, G ) 
Chicago 
@) The Thermograde Sys- yy 


Messrs. Nimmons & Fellows, Architects 
tem is the system of 


perfect regulation. 
q It saves 33 per cent. of 


your coal bill. Powers System 


ite of Temperature R | 
THERMOGRADE a pinnae 


VALVE COMPANY pages 588, 587, 588, 589 


All Regulated Throughout by the 











BOSTON: Old South Building POWERS REGULATOR CO, 
BALTIMORE: 206 No. Libert St. 40 Dearborn Street 115 Fifth Avenue 
See our catalogue in ‘‘Sweet’s” ond \ — NEW YORE 
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AN IDEAL HUMIDITY 
AUTOMATICALLY MAINTAINED 


Instead of simply heating a building, why not con- 





trol the humidity as closely as the temperature? 





We can point to installations 1n ali parts ot the coun- 
trv where the humidity 1s ideal the vear around. 
The same apparatus is a pour rful atv cooler tr summer. 
kk detat/s of this system see CE S {VAN t 
Chomas’ 
eee? Q $ @¢e?¢e0 


THOMAS & SMITH 
NEW YORK Designers and Builders CHICAGO 
288 Hudson Street 17-19 So. Carpenter St. 











‘—— 











High Pressure Galvanized “Iron” Range Boilers 


HOT WATER PRESSURE TANKS 
PROVIDED WITH STEAM COILS 


Plate and Sheet Steel Work of Every Description 


DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL APPARATUS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER, _ sociittst., new york 


Works: Jersey City, N. J. 








Established 1859 





John Trageser 
Steam Copper 


: Works 
es 447 to 457 West Twenty-Sixth Street 
pi NEW YORK CITY 
PANTRY 
SINKS DRAIN BOARDS 


Manufacturers of German Silver and White Metal Work for Hotels, Clubs, Priwate 
Residences, Etc., also all Kinds of Copper, Steel and Brass Work. 
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Architects! Lonch’s “Stlarvel” Ventilator 




















Anti-Dust-and-Draft 
Ventilator Company in supplying ventilation without 


SHEGEPORS «2 « 6 


622 PULLMAN BUILDING DUST, DRAFT, OK NOISE 


meets every demand of Architect and 
Builder, either in old or new construction. 
No Architect can afford to remain un- 


informed of our notable achievement 


CHICAGO 





















B. 


THE IDEAL WINDOW 


He Mave or Giass" “SE 


For Office, Home, Club or Factory 





Ventilator, for itis ‘“*‘IDEAL’’ in fact. whirling around and un, scouring as it 
whirls 
IDEAL VENTIL shit Co. + ans ta il cm 8 ihe 4 ter p ordinary 
TAYLOR BRUCE Phone, traps and t 
Bee i aaa a a Scully Nentinter é Mig. Co. 
cnt DETROIT, MICH. 
ry, Providence NEW YORK 


Fact 














VENTILATOR 

















WHIRLING WATER 


A foul trap is a dangerous trap. The 
The most Essential element to your Scully trap IS SCOURED clean every 
very existence is FRESH AIR and time water passes through it. It comes 
plenty of it All you need is the Ideal in at atangent at the bottom and goes 
















































s The 
The Anchor Ventilator Giass Top 
Anchor 
. - . . serves the double 
is the surest medium for direct and purpose of skylight 
and Ventilator 











constant ventilation among all such 








apparatus on the market to-day. 





This has been proved by a series of 








tests made by an expert engineer, 














MEURER BROS. CO. 









formerly in the employ of the United 
States Navy. 


Made only by 





Other (fensiee ney 4 - Roofing Tin 
etal Spanish 
Specialties (Tike Unique Metal Shingle 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






















kT’ rym A242 o Oana team .... 
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PROPER VENTILATION 


ABSOLUTELY STORM PROOF 
4 A a~~ » 4 















is the best example 
Mo ne it i 
‘ I 
beaten Cone 


as : \ stacns 
SECTIONAL proot ventilator made 
con Always spe fy the 

t i ** Royal.”’ 


Galvanized Iron, Copper and Glass Gop Sizes 4 inches to 10 feet 





Always Ventilating, Day ane dhiensoen Rain or Shine 





Our 
Designs 





Always specify | 


















| 
“Roval’”’ 
hn Ventilators | 
, ¥ | 
We 
Lt eS - 
il 
RAILROADS KNOW THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 
66-20-INCH ROVAL VENTILATORS ON ROOF PENNA. RAILROAD PIER PHILADELPHIA 
The **Royal’’ i Mame that is wort! ’ X Se We 
gto you. What you pay fora —_ 
mon Ventilator will sual] bu the ‘ os ee 
**Royal”’ if it is asked for. Our guarantee ' / 


of 10 to 20 years is also of value to you 






7 
HENVIS PATEN 
ALLawen DeC.11.4903 


Maoe Any Size 


For ACID and GAS Fumes use our 
Special “Guaranteed Charcoal Iron’’ 
r ‘“‘Lead Coated’’ Ventilators 


BEWARE of INFRINGEMENTS and IMITATIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


ROYAL VENTILATOR & MFG. CO., "** "pif fxge tf tee" See 
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JENKINS BROS. VALVES ! 


are all made of high-grade steam metal, have interchangeable parts, and full open- 
ing. Our new EXTRA HEAVY valves for high steam and hydraulic pressures 
are the heaviest valves of this class on the market. All valves bearing our trade 
mark are absolutely guaranteed. Write for booklets. 


JENKINS BROS. pai ane way ORK BOSTON 


LPHIA, CHICAGO, LONDON 














a 


GUARANTEED 


SAFE. SPECIFICATIONS |" 


Glauber Brass Goods are guaranteed to your plumber for 5 years—pretty 
safe material to specify. The genuine costs no more than the imitations 


| vears GLAUBER BRASS MFG. C0., CLEVELAND 








YEARS - 


Ghe SODERLUND 
Anti-Scalding Shower Valve 


OPERATED BY ONE HANDLE 


Simple in Construction Safe, Durable, Economical 

















Fitted With or Without Douche Valve 
For Floor, Ceiling or Wall Connections 


In a Shower Fitted with this Fixture 


Hot Water Cannot be Had Without Cold 
All Danger of Scalding Being Eliminated 









See Sweet’s Index for Condensed Catalogue of ‘‘Soderlund”’ Specialties. 


UNION BRASS WORKS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















SEWAG K DISPOSAL HURD’S PRINCIPLES OF CITY LAND 


; VALUES. 
: OUNTRY HOt SES, A book just published that shows how city 
INSTITUTIONS, ETC. values are made and the basis upon which 


Write for information = oon be appraisements should be made. 
Sa r . J . “ = e, a . 
New York Sewage Disposal Co. wi a ; 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 





New York and Chicago. 














TWO THINGS which should be specified by architects for homes and office buildings 


The Geetzy Air Moistener 


and 


The G-T-Z Combined Air Purifier 
and Antiseptic Toilet Paper Holder 





Write for our literature 





‘Patent Pending THE. FORMOZONE HYGIENIC MFG. 
Gan be teal to CO. OF AMERICA 
either front or back 


of Radiator 1133 Broadway, New York. 211£E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Specify 
The Closet 
of Health 


The sanitary and mechanical perfec- 
tion of the Sy-CLo Closet means a per- 
manent source of professional prestige 
to the architect who specifies it. Every 
architect realizes that he can best serve 
his own interests by planning for the 
sanitary safety of his clients. 

The Sy-CLo Closet embodies the 
very perfection of household sanitation 
and freedom from the noxious odors 
and poisonous gases that arise from the 
ordinary closets. 














The very material of which the 
TRADE MARK 
—— 


Closet is made is sanitary. Being made 
of solid white china, hand moulded in 
a single piece without a seam or crevice, 
impurity can neither adhere nor be 
absorbed. Unlike the porcelain enam- 
eled iron closet, rust, corrosion or under 
surface discoloration is impossible. 


The Sy-CLo Closet has a double 
cleansing action—a combination of flush 
from above, and a powerful syphonic 
action from below which instantly and 
entirely empties the bow] of all its con- 
tents, instead of merely diluting as does 
the ordinary wash out variety of closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 





The word Sy-CLo stamped on a 
closet signifies protection to architect 
and client alike; that the water seal is 
impenetrable, making the escape of 
sewer gas into the home absolutely im- 
possible; that it is constructed of the 
best material, with the aid of the best 
engineering skill, under the direction of 
the Potteries Selling Co., and that it 
has the endorsement of the following 
manufacturers, who haye agreed that 
““Sy-CLo”’ shall represent the highest 
standard of closet construction. 


The Acme Sanitary Pottery Co., The Bellmark Pot- 
terv Co., The brian rottery Co., Fidelity Pottery Co., 
Keystone Pottery Co., Thomas Maddock’s Sons Co 
Jno. Maddock & Sons, The Sanitary Earth. Spe 
cialty Co., The Trenton Potteries Co., The Willets 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton, N. J.; Camden Pottery 
Co., Camden, N. J.; The Great Western Pottery Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., and Tiffin, O.; Ironsides Pottery Co., 
Bordentown, N. J.; The Standard Sanitary Pottery 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Universal Sanitary Mfg. Co 
New Castle, Pa.; The Wheeling Potteries Co., River- 
side Department, Wheeling, W. Va.; The National 
Pottery Co., Evansville, Ind 


The Columbia Pottery 


and Manufacturing Co., Kokomo, Ind 


By specifying the Sy-CLo Closet, 
the unpleasant results of the inferior 
substitute, annoying alike to architect 
and client, are entirely avoided. 


Sy-CLo Closets are made in all sizes, 
and to suit every con- 
ceivable plan. Lava- 
tories of every size 
and design made of 
-he same material. 


For full particulars 
and descriptive litera- 
ture, address, 


Trenton, N. J. 
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HE SECOND NUMBER 
of “SWEETS” INDEXED 
CATALOGUE of BUILD- 

ING CONSTRUCTION IS 

NOW IN PREPARATION 


@ Owing to the magnitude ot this work 


g 
and the great number of firms co-operating 
in its publication it is necessary tor us to 
complete as early as possible the list of 
firms desiring representation in this Modern 
Catalogue Vlethod. 

€ A large proportion of those firms repre- 
sented in the 1906 edition have renewed 
their contracts, and hundreds not included 
last year are reserving space. 

© Tf you do not know exactly what 
“Sweet's” Index is, where it goes, and what 


it does, ask us. 


The Architectural Record Company 
14-16 Vesey Street 511 Monadnock Building 
New York CHICAGO 
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To Test Your Refrigerator 


Ly \URN the faucet on three tea towels twisted together so each will get as wet as the others. 
; 


Now, —hang one in the open room, another in any refrigerator you choose,—a third in a 


; | Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. Mark well what happens. The towel in the Bohn Syphon 
3 ' ~~~ | Refrigerator will be dry before the one in the warm open room. The towel in the 


. =? other refrigerator ten to one will never dry. 

We all know that the Germ Life which sours milk and spoils perishable foods multi- 

plies less and less rapidly as we reduce the tempera- 

" } ture. But it also multiplies less rapidly as we reduce 

the moisture. So results depend on how cold and 
how dry. It’s easy to prove that the 


ae Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


is 10 degrees colder than any other The thermometer tells the tale. And the tea towel test 
proves its dryness Now the Bohn Syphon Refriger ator 1s so much colder and dryer than any 
other because the air is pas ed through the ice chamber so frequently that it reaches bottom 
temperature. Atnd so quickly that it hasn't time to absorb moisture from the ice. And so 
both ice and provisions "keep" longer 

The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is white enamel lined—the first white lined refrigerator 
ever sold t is as durable in construction as it is possible to make it You will be I roud 
of its beautiful appearance Your parlor cannot contain a more beautifully finished 
piece of furniture. They cost $20 and more, according to size 


Ten Days Free Home Test 


That will tell the tale. Our dealer in your town will deliver a Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator of your selection for you to try Keep it and use it 10 days Just 
follow the 5 nnted dire thons on the ice chamber door, and if it fails to meet every 
test, tell the dealer to come and get it, you will not be out a penny 

If we have no dealer in your town we will ship you any refngerator you selec a 
If after 10 days actual use you want to return it we will pay the return charges 
and hand bac k every penny ot your money 

We want to further prove that the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator will give 
better results at lower cost than any other ay we send you our book, 
which illustrates our different refrigerators, gives a complete list of prices and 
explains more fully why the Bohn Syphon System is the very lowest cost j 
retngeration ? W rite us today at once— it is really well worth your while. teal 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO, 1500 University Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















% 
. 





























The Jewett Refrigerator Co. 


27 Chandler St. L. D. Telephone, North 282-Y 


BUFFALO, N.Y 
New York Office, 1135 Broadway. Telephone, 4198 Madison 








Builders of Refrigerators 
and Refrigerator Work to Order 


(FROM SPECIAL DESIGNS) 


RECENT NEW YORK CONTRACTS: 


Hotels Clubs Residences 
Hotel St. Regis Racquet and Tennis Club Sen. William A. Clark 
Hotel Gotham Lambs’ Club Hon. Franklin Murphy 
Hotel Imperial Larchmont Yacht Club Mr. Charles M. Schwab 
Hotel Ansonia Hospitals Mr. James A. Burden, Jr, 
Louis Sherry’s Mt. Sinai Hospital Mr. Harley T. Procter 
Hotel Webster St. Luke's Hospital Mr. Marray Guggenheim 
Hotel Leonori J. Hood Wright Memorial Hospital Mr. Webb Horton 

We Invite Your Inquiries 
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Of Interest To Architects | 





OR your and your clients’ convenience, we have opened 
an information bureau in regard to the staining, 
filling and treatment of interior finish, at g Arcade, 
Metropolitan Lite Building, New York, first floor 

near 23rd Street entrance; also a similar place at 8 Mint Arcade, 
running from Chestnut Street to Market, near Broad, Philadelphia. 

At these places will be tound various samples of woods of dit- 
ferent kinds finished, with attendants ready to give any and all 


information. You are invited to make use of these places. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 


Manufacturers of WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD FILLER, 
BREINIG’S OIL and WATER STAINS, LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT, ETC., ETC. 
NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK, 55 Fulton St. CHICAGO, 68-72 W. Lake. PHILADELPHIA, 41-3 So. 3d St. BOSTON, 48 Cornhill. 
































DEVOE 
VARNISH 











cA PAINT THAT 


ee 


ig 
PREVENTS RUST MARBLE 


FLOOR 
FINISH 


A varnish that makes 

















Shall we send proofs as shown by 
Service Records ? 

See that your specifications call 
for ‘‘SUPERIOR GRAPHITE 
FAINT.” 


MADE ONLY BY 


a marble-like finish on 


afloor gd dd Ass as 


Send for a Pamphlet 


giving all information 








DETROIT CRAPHITE , 
MFC. COMPANY Diadeiicetiis Solely by 
aa waar agai coal F, W. DEYOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS C0. 
| Boston Buffalo ya ee Fulton S.., cor. William, New York 
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VERDICT 


OF LEADING 


ARCHITECTS 


« The following comments 
are a few out of hundreds 
by leading Architects all 
over the country upon 


NIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 


“Compared with other methods of treating 
woods, we consider the results shown in 
these panels vastly superior to anything we 
have seen.”’ 

‘Very. very good 
soon as We are 
specifications."’ 

“I like them immensely. There shou'd bea large 
field for these.’ 

“They are all good There are many places 
where these Tones could be used with stun- 
ning effect."’ 

“These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect The grays are the best I have seen. 
They are fine, and I think you will finda large 
market for them. 

“TI think these are very pretty 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon 

“Something the people will take to with great 
avidity "’ 

“Beautiful! 
indeed 

“I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods. Itis splendid.” 

“These will prove @ great success. We have 
tried to get these Tones but have not been 
able to They cannot be equaled. This is a 
splendid collection of samples."’ 

“The effects of your method of treatment are 


You will hear from us just as 
ready Let me have your 


This is splendid. 


Does itappealtome? Very much 


very pleasing.”’ 

“These grays are fine. I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer.’’ 

“They appeal to me ag an architect. All your 


samples are splendid 
“Tam glad to see these Tone They are very 
fine. I have not seen any as good.” 
‘Your samples are beautiful. I have 
any as good 
**Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them 
“That is splendid 
some. The best I have seen. 


3 never seen 


These Tones are very hand- 
Yours is a fine 


line of goods.” 


CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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ENAMEL PAINT 


OR FLAT 
































New York Residence 


Room it 


Drawing 


Decorated 


ind Furnished by RIGHTER & KOLB, New York. 





—Ripolin 
Semi-Gloss 
Effects 


© All the richness and durability 
of a rubbed 





job at less than 60 
per cent. of the cost. 
€ An Ideal Finish for Hotels and 


\partment Houses. 
a e 


Inexpensive easy to handle. 
Incomparable results. 

Indisputable evidence offered by 
hundreds of large Ripolin 
throughout the United States. 
us reter vou to some of them. 


J. A. &@ W. Bird & Co. 


Sole 


1( ybs 


Let 


Agents forthe U.S. A 
31 Union Square W., New York, N. Y. 
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R a Giibso 
shin d and sta ned i 
ript Architectural Ke 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


PARKER, PRESTON & COMPANY’S ART IN SHINGLE STAINS 


Waterproof and Odorless 
Our Waterproof and re a in pen pe Stains. A symphony in richness and 
beauty of colors, and! rehitects wants complete r tone and rict Produce very beautiful house | ture 
trom creosote and i t asan lor the stains o shingles o tak now ter and ecome sopping 
wet. Da mpne is the greates my kne oO wood ir stains shed ter like ; duck’s | : and provide 


d Od nals title Soiad 


Are! ! iter 


yt 
Ww ate erpr 
ion dsome cabin ree, contal 


Manufactured by PARKER, PRESTON & £o.. tne... 


ing sampl 


Norwich, Conn., 











The result of many years of 
studied effort to create a Dead- 

Flat Oil Paint. It is now in 
use in many public buildings, 
office buildings, etc. It is rest- 
ful to the absolutely 


Across Lake Erie 


BETWEEN 


TWILIGHT AND DAWN 














eyes, 








non-poisonous, and is the best 
working paint on the market. 
Color cards and working sam- 
ples upon application to the 
manufacturers. 


The MURALO CO. 


New Brighton, 








Staten Island. 











The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections withearly morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line 
Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. 
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“chalk.” 


I’ the skies rained oil, paint would never 
Chalking 


rain 


paint is absorbent paint, and as the skies 


water and not oil, absorbent paint does not pro- 
er it. 

Chalking is prevented by the addition of OXIDE 
YF ZINC. OF 
ZINC 


they 


tect the surtace und 


Combination paints based on OXIDE 
“chalky” 


turthermore, 


do not become or absorbent, neither 


do discolor and, they are very 


durable and economical. 








The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


New York 
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ee Stains, 


ean be as che ap and worthle s » make onscience 
wi per n er osene is t e favorite “cheapene r,and / 
make 
Cabot’ s Shingle Stains 
are mad of ¢ ‘reosote? and contain no ker The 
iral lear an d wenutiful “hey are the 
origit ai ar star dard shingle stal 


Stained-wood seniaie and color-charts sent on request 





Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” 
makes frost-proof houses 











**' Creosote is the best wood-preservative know —Trautwein. 











, Archt., 


A. A. PN Jr., 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at All Central Points 


Boston 

















Fireproof Paint 


For walls and ceilin 
mills, 


tf factories, 
stables, etc. 


PERMANITE 


gs ¢ 


warehouses 














Almost as cheap as whitewash and 
as durable as oil paint. 
M. EWING FOX & CO. 
NEW YORK Sole Manufacturers CHICAGO 

















WMntibydrine | 


Coating for 


DAMP PROOFING 


AND 


STAIN PROOFING 


The first and best material of its kind 
manufactured for the 
BUILDING TRADES 
Universally used by large Contractors. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ANTIHYDRINE Co. 
308 Washington Bldg. New Haven, Conn. 
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ANY a stately building is built nowadays with the germ 


ings put on the iron and steel framework to protec 
it are often themselves producers or starters of decay. 


Red Lead paint. The importance ot the steel trame of large build 


Good Red Lead will preserve 
iron and steel. That has been proved. To trust to some other sub 


to luck with scarcely a gambler’s chance. 


Ask us for our specifications for use of Red Lead. They 
produce the most effective and most workable metal paint 





|STATELY BUILDINGS DOOMED | 


of decay imbedded in its vet y skeleton. Even the coat- 


“ There is only one proved preserver of iron and steel—pure 


ings is so vital that owner and architect alike should be willing to 
go to any length to assure themselves of its proper preservation. 


stance because it may be a little more handily worked is to trust 


oo New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland Cincinnati 
National Lead Co Chicago Philadelph (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
@ St. Louis Pittsburg tg (Nasional Lead & Oil Company) 
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a) MAN when in the market for engineering supplies or machinery 
ee has no time to lose, as such equipment is wanted on Short time 


Bes delivery. 
€ We have just issued a very complete pocket Buyers’ Guide 
for Engineers, Contractors, Architects and others who are in the market 















riches 
falta’ 


for engineering and contracting supplies. It contains 1,287 headings ig 
and names of 1,100 leading manufacturing, engineering and 3 
contracting firms, who are ready at a moment’s notice to furnish their "24 
services to any part of the world. There are about 250 pages closely Lag 
printed. No one can afford to be without this handy book. et 
€ The Guide will be sent to anyone for 15c., stamps or coin, or for 25¢. 2g 
with a sample copy of Engineering News. fig 
@ Are you interested in proposed engineering work, contracts for which bod 
are to be let? Send us a note regarding any such work. pt 
ENGINEERING NEWS, 220 Broadway, New York,N.Y. 4 
gaa aaa a SESE G RSE S ORS ISIE RarEaEe 
Vass olga ise Sie aio ior a ai 9 
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House of Richard Mortimer 
Hunt & Hunt, 


GEORGE MERTZ’S SONS 
Contractors, Builders 


and 


Esq., Tuxedo, N. Y. 


Architects 


Manutacturers of 


FINE INTERIOR 


CABINET WORK 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 








\. és 








Mrs. Wm 


Astor, Newport, R. I 


Residence of 


Speake Hardwood Floors laid by our 
Philadelphia 


Hleaton & 
Wood, I Chestnut Street. The 
finest houses in the land have Wood- 
Mosaic Floors, laid by our agents in 
the different who are flooring 
experts, 


Agents, 
700 


cities, 


Write us for Book of Designs or Addresses of 
our Agents 
See “Sweet's’’ Indexed Catalogue, pages 383 


to 386, for our story 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. NEW ALBANY, !IND. 
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Fine Interior 


Cabinet Work 


ITH 


equipment for 








and 
production 


organization an 


\ the 


of the better grades of interior cabinet 


an 


work and trim, we solicit correspond- 
demanding un- 
the 
of their interior finish contracts. 


ence from architects 


usual excellence in carrying out 


@ We are able to refer to many nota- 
ble banks 
residences in all parts of the country. 


Churches and_ private 








The WOLLAEGER Mig. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of bank fittings in bronze, 
work for resi 
1 library furniture. 


marble or wood Cabinet 


dences. Courthouse anc 














Porcelain Enamel Paint 

A liquid tiling applicable to plaster, brick, wood, 

metal. 
Bessemer Paint 

The rust proof paint for roofs, girders, columns, &. 
Special Gechnical Paints 

For details see Sweet's Index, page 737. 
Sole Manufacturers 


RINALD BROS., 1142-1146 N. Hancock =. 


PHILADELPHIA, - 











ARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree 
of 8. B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurg ry, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology 
Anatomy é and Hygiene (preparation for medica 
schools), Science for Teac Ne srs, and acourse of General 
; lence. For the catalogue and information, yr 
L. LovE, 16 University H: all. _C ambrid 
S. Aen D Dean. 














OnaK BRAND 


SAE ia 


THE WILKE M 'F'G co. 


ANDERSON, INO 











OMAR MOLES TO PUTTY 


St"0 ron 
OL scawTve caTmoe 


H PHELPS BROS. & CO. Hae 


WELUNGTON, Ome 
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DECORATIVE LEATHERS 




















Hand-Tooled, Carved, Sculptured in Mediaeval, Spanish, Flemish, Italian 
and other styles for Wall Hangings, Screens, Panels, Furniture Coverings, 
Draperies, Cushions, Mats, Table and Desk Tops, Scrap Baskets. 


['wenty years’ practical experience and endorsement of work by all Architect 
and decorators of standing guarantees the satisfactory execution of all orders 
Estimates given for special order work for Architects, Decorators and other clients from our own care 
fully studied and adapted designs, or theirs, to meet all demands, on selected, imported leather in our 
special, durable oil-dyed, illuminated or other effects. Keproductions to match Antique Leather 
Genuine Antique Leather repaired and remounted. Hand and stamped gold worl n leather. 
lfanyv Flandsome Examples a 11 f seen at our Shor 


BAISDEN-BRAGDON-WEBB CO., 13 West joth St., NewYork 


TELEPHONE, 780 MADISON 

















Plaster 
Papier Mache 





Composition 


LEATHEROLE | | 24 
FOR WALLS Duretta 


Have you seen it? It is used in the 











Decorations 


HOME OFFICE 
SCHOOL HOTEL 
CHURCH APARTMENT 








It is handsome, hygienic, health- 


saving. It will interest yow. Ghe G. E. WALTER CO. 
Send for samples and circulars. 155-157 East 44th Street 


THE LEATHEROLE CO. NEW YORK 


142 West 23d Street NEW YORK 
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cas ROEBUCK’S “SS 


Send for Catalog 176 FULTON ST., N. we 














No. 81 Bristoi Street 
The EMMEL Co... BOSTON. MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL 


— Mache, Compo, 


Staff, Plaster and Cemen: 
Ornaments, W ood-Carving 


MODELING OF ALL KINDS FOR CEMENT AND 
METAL CASTINGS, ETC. 





index, 











a 








Architectural Decorating Co. 


PLASTIC RELIEF DECORATIONS 


:: For Exterior and Interior Use :: :: 








PORCH CAPITALS, CORNICES, COVES, 
BRACKETS, GABLE ORNAMENTS 
:: In Composition, Stucco and Cement:: 


Write for Illustrated Cataloque 


643-645 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















LHI: DAASCENZO - STVDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL: AND 4 603-10-LVpLOW:ST, MVRAL: DECORATIONS 
DOMESTIC: STAINED i : FOR CHVRCHES - AND 
AND: LEADED GLASS Philadelphia PVBLIC - - BVILDINGS 











ALFRED BOOTE MANTELS 
COMPANY .2ze. FIREPLACES 
124-126 W. 33d ST.. NEW YORK TILES 
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A Room’s Personality 





And if so, might not that 
“personality” as well be a 
beautiful one with a whole- 
some influence, as otherwise ? 

There’s an indefinable some- 
thing in every room of every 
house that can only be called 
the “spirit” of the place, and 
that spirit is what friends and 
strangers see and feel, before 
they see any more tangible, 
expressible thing. When you 
entrust us with the making of 
a room’s interior we begin our 


work with the study of what its “personality” should be. Let us send you 


a few photos of rooms we have done, and think about this. 


JOHN S. BRADSTREET & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


thing more than mere individuality, whether or not you mean it to have? 


—that is an odd expression ; but, after all, hasn’t a room in a home some- 


? 

















[ 











Gs- 
) EXPENSIVE DECORATIONS ON ¢ 


DAMP PROOF WALLS cE 


— 








N important part ot our business has been the preparation 
of walls on which expensive decorative effects or mural 


paintings were to be placed. © We will file a bond that 





{ surfaces prepared by us will not be affected by moisture 
coming through the wall. The importance of this service will be 
appreciated by architects and owners, who have had trouble with dis- 
colored walls. 


Quick information will be found in Siveet’s Inder, or we will take up the detait 
of any waterproofing problem you may have, by mail or personally. 





$V 


—G DS 








( —_— 
E. J. Winslow Co., W-U. Building, Chicago 


THE inp caidrrgieliatecilaaiad sate Eastern Agents 











151 West 28th Street = es a NEW em 
a) 
































Interior Decorations 


HE same ideals of integrity of material and 
craftsmanship, which are responsible for the 
acknowledged perfection of Tobey Hand- 

made I urniture, form the foundation plan for the 
Tobey Decorating Department. 

Our organization of artists and artisans is at the 
disposal of architects and owners either for consul- 
tation or for the creation and execution of decora- 


tive schemes. 


ein The Tobey Furniture Co. 


addressed to either Chi- Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, CHICAGO 
cayo or New York address 1% West Thirty-second Street :: 3: :: NEW YCRK 





























SANITAS 

















SOLID RELIEF 
DECORATION 








os 
Dados, Friezes 


Ornaments & Panels FO R WALLS 


: ‘ | In Any Color 


| ee [1° YOU KNOW SANITAS? 
Halls, Hotels ac aianaliaiieiedil ail ania 
Offices It isa waterproof wall cover- 
“4 Club-Houses ing adapted to every variety of 
) Yachts, Churches wall treatment. It is printed in 
3 Used by all oil colors on a cloth foundation. 
: Principal Dealers The surface will not crack, the 
: throughout the colors will not fade, the foundation 


United States will not tear. It is easily cleaned. 


Write for Samples 


STANDARD TABLE 
OIL CLOTH Cc. 


319 Broadway NEW YORK 




















91 














TELEPHONE, 6270 GRAMERCY 





KENT-COSTIAKYAN 


FINE PERSIAN 
890-892 BROADWAY, - 


CARPETS AND RUGS 
- - COR. 19TH ST., NEW YORK 





SPECIAL ORDER DEPT. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF UNUSUAL SIZES 


TO MEET SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


STORAGE DEPT. 


EVERY FACILITY FOR CLEANING AND 


CARING FOR TAPESTRIES, RUGS, ETO. 























ARCHITECTURAL | 
ORNAMENTATION | 
Charles Emmel 
No. 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 














No. 9136 F 


The bottom half of this 
ball is ground glass with 
beautifully cut stars, the 
upper half is made with 
Pagoda Prisms, combining 
the “useful and artistic.’ 





Illustrated Catalog sent on request 











Holophane Glass Ca. 
Sales Dept 


Fulton Street, New York 


one) 


/ 














The David J. Braun Mfg.,Co. 


Manufacturers of Electric, Gas and Combina- 
tion Chandeliers, Brackets and Candelabra, 
in every style and design for private or public b'ldings 


N. E. Cor. Washington Boulevard & Union St., Chicago 
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THE MITCHELL VANCE CoO. 


Established 1854 





Makers and Importers of 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


For Electricity and Gas 





Andirons, Fire Screens 
Etc. 








pS ee 
Fig ala a) 
= 


SHOW ROOMS, 836-838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Lawrence Gas Fixture Man’f’s Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Designers Designs 
Makers Furnished 
and on 
Importers ateteisii. Request 








DESIGN 6128 


BOSTON STUDIO Office, Salesroom and Works 


161 Summer St., Gahm Bldg. Cor. 12th and Cherry Sts. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


an immediate effect. 


| We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure trees and shrubs that give 
Spring Price List Now Ready. 








ANDORRA NURSERIES, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, Prcprietor 





















A Day Well Spent 


UNE IS THE TIME to see the Magnificent 
GOLD MEDAL COLLECTION OF 


80,000 PEONIES and 40,000 
HARDY RHODODENDRONS 


In FULL BLOOM at the 


COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES 


Queens, Long Island 


Queens is reached by all Long Island Electric 
Trains from Brooklyn; also Garden City and Hemp- 
stead trains from Long Island City 


Call long distance ‘Phone, 91 L. Jamaica, and con- 
veyance will meet any train. 








Robinson’s Principles of 
Architectural Composition 
Is the design of your building 
good or bad? Whatever the 
answer there remains the ques- 
tion—Why ? This book tells you. 

Price, $1.50 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
14 AND 16 VESEY STREET 
New York CIty 































Fine Art Photography 


= 

















I the suggestion of 














Correspondence solicited. 


Telephone, 3157 Cortlandt :: 





Architects and others who find it 
difficult to obtain the highest grade of photography, the 
ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorp has arranged to extend the 
special facilities of the Photographic Section of its Art 
Poy Department to any of its clients and subscribers who may 

require first-class architectural work. 
Department (A. Patzig, Director) is equipped with the finest 
modern appliances and desires orders for only the very highest 
grade of architectural photography ( exteriors and interiors ). 
Address 


Art Department, Architectural Record 
14. and 16 Vesey St., New York City 


The Photographic 





aad 
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A Satisfied Client 


We Have Solved with his greenhouse insures 
For the Architect to the architect the client's re- 
turn. Greenhouse and con- 
servatory manufacturing and 
erecting is a science: the science 
of plant requirements; the 


the question of architect- 


ural limitations in green- 


house construction. The nee: ¢ F 
guaranteeing Of perfect con- 
= , i Sco ] < i Eo 4 yp a eS 
U Bar, In its com ™ anne ditions. These we fulfil to the 
of roof bar and rafter in architect. 
one, reduces the heavy H 
, ITCHINGS & COMPANY 
structural parts by a third, Greenhouse Designers and Builders 


Manufacturers of 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
glass, and a curved eave 1170 BROADWAY :: NEW YORK 


line, making a construction 


gives a 24-in. spacing of 











durable, flexible and adapt- Lowell Cemetery Gateway, Lowell, Mass. 





able; a house surpassing 
all others in horticultural 
results —one not equalled 


for its decorativeness. 





Pierson U-Bar Company 


Designers and Builders 


U-Bar Greenhouses 


Metropolitan Building 


4th Ave. é 23d St. NEW YORK 


The Standard 
of Quality 
N ALL kinds of Ornamental 
[ron Work—Entrance Gates 
House Doors, Railings and 
Fences, Grilles, Arbors, Trellises, 
Tennis Court Back Stops, Dog Ken- 
nels, Aviaries, Tree Guards, etc., ete. 
—the Standard of Quality is Anchor 
Post Quality. © One Contract covers 
both materials and complete erection— 
and our Guarantee covers the Contract, 
absolutely and unconditionally. 4 Pay 
less and you get less. { Original Plans 
and Sketches furnished free—or if pre- 
ferred, we follow Architects’ drawings 
and specifications. 
Write for new Catalog 30 C. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


147 Nassau Street, New York 

























ae 
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Have You Ever Specified the 


NEVER-SPLIT SEAT? 


Architects Who Have 
Never Specify Any Other 








Send for Our New Catalogue 


NEVER-SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 








a JOSEPH F. STURDY 


Special Furniture 


Interior Cabinet Work 
Wall Hangings 
Draperies Crossman & Sturdy 


Lace Curtains 


Formerly 


Special Carpets 287 Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Leaded Glass and 
Mosaic 

















What Press Clippings} || Van Siclen’s Guide 


TO 
i Mean to You sass BUYERS and SELLERS 


can obtain in no other way. As a business aid, Press O F REA a. ESTAT E 


Clippings will place before you every scrap of news 
printed in the country pertaining to your business. 














They will show you every possible market, big and 
little, for your goods, openings that you would never 


even hear about in the ordinary way, and—they give 


you this information while it is fresh and valuable. ells everything regarding 
If you have a hobby or wis formatic um ~ . : ’ 
a Lav y wish in rmation pon the buying and selling ot 
any subject or topic, press clippings will give you i 
all the current information printed on the subject. real estate. W hat to do 
The cost for any purpose is usually but a few 
contsaday. The and what not to do. How 
International Press Clipping Bureau to make deeds and leases 
the largest pressclipping bureau in the world, reads 
and clips 55,000 papers and other periodicals each and all other rat cuments. 


month; and even if you are now a subscriber to 
some other clipping bureau, it will pay you to in- Price $1.00 
vestigate our superior service. sin 
Write for our book about Press Clippings and 

our Daily Business Reports, and ask about The 
International Information Bureau, which sup- 
plies complete manus F 


Piste aid reliable information upon aay suber ARCHITECTURAL Recorp 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU New York and Chicago 
128 Boyce Building, Chicago, Mlinois, U. S. A. 
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this RE is one way you can make absolutely 

certain to obtain the most satisfactory insect 
screen made to-day, and that way is by insisting 
upon 


BURROWES® RUSTLESS SCREENS 


Made only to order—promptly, carefully, artis- 
tically. 





Over 250,000 pleased purchasers. 


Ask for samples of nettings, estimates and full information. 
We gladly mail our interesting and helpful catalogues 


THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 
Makers of Fine Insect Screens 


PORTLAND, MAINE 




















High Grade Building 
& Insulating Papers 


VENETIA RED ROSIN 
SIZED SHEATHING 


A Superior Grade made of Rag Stock 














‘‘NO NOISE’? DEADENING FELT i] 


U. S. FIBRE PLASTER BOARDS PLASTIC ORNAMENTS 


For Sheathing, Ceilings, Walls, &c. 
Can be Painted or Kalsomined 














Most extensive stock line in the mar- 
ket. Interior and Exterior Ornaments 











= of every description in Cement, Composi- 
**OLD HICK’’ Red Rope Sheathing tion, Plaster and Wood. Colu = aol 
Strongest Building Paper Made — Cornices, Frieses, 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUES EVER ISSUED 

SEMS FOR Saree THE DECORATORS SUPPLY CO. 
See our Catalogue in ‘*‘ Sweet’s’’ Index New York: 156 Fifth Avenue 
‘Chicago: 215 South Clinton Street 

C.B. HEWITT & BROS. : 4 





48 Beekman Street, New York CaBL A. KEHRWIEDER, New York Representative 
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“Standard” Fixtures for Public Use 





Standard” Porcelain Enameled Wash Sink on Adjustable Iron 
Frames, with Roll Rim Back, Nickel-plated Waste Plug and 
Coupling, Soap Cups, Nickel-plated Fuller Adjustable Flange 


Bibbs and Vented P-Trap. All nickeled brass fittings used in 
Standard” equipment are stamped Standard” 


The adaptability of “Standard” Fixtures for hard ser- 
vice makes them particularly desirable in buildings to 
which the public have access. In Schools, Hospitals, 
Factories and all Public I[nstitutions ‘Standard” goods 
are unrivaled tor durability, sanitation and ability to 
withstand hard usage. ‘Standard’ Fixtures are simple of 
construction, absolutely sanitary, and require only a 
minimum amount of care to keep clean. 

\Vrite for our catalogue ** Modern Sanitary Appliances.” It 


should be on the desk of every Architect, Sanitary Engineer 
and Master Plumber. 


— 2) 








Standard Sanitary ‘TI)fg. Co. Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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LOOMIS FILTERS 


“The Only Filter 
That Can Perfectly 
Cleanse Itself.’’ 

Por Besidences, Institutions, Office Buildings, 
Hotels and Apartment Houses, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 
Maia Office: Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Bow See: Flatiron Bidg. Baltimore: ee ee 
Boston. Exchange Bidg. Washingtoa: 




















LOUIS 


Green, Gold and Brown * Daylight Special” 


fast night train—unsur- 
ience and comfort. 


complete disiag cars, 
room asd beet 
chair cars. 


cc, &£ LC. BR, 
connecti ting lines. » 


N, Gent Passer AcT., CHicaco. 


















































above Nationa! Filter is the famous 

Tripoli Stone, which has a very high 
capillary formation and has a 100 per 
cent. efficiency in removing all bacteria, 
suspended matter, rain-water stain, and 
the iron-staining quality of all waters 
All large houses and hotels should be 
equipped with a filter of this sort For 


' o filtering medium used in the 


waters highin suspended matter and low 
in soluble salts, such as river waters, the 
Tripoli Stone Filter should ulone be con- 
sidered, for the above reasons, and also 
as the cleaning feature is especially con- 
venient Its use in the boiler plant where 
the supply of water is muddy is a rea! 


economy in keeping sludge off the tubes 





THE NATIONAL 
riLjTtean © @Q., 


Dearborn and Van Buren Sts., CHICAGO 


Wyandott Building LUMEUS 
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FIFTY ONE YEARS OF QUALITY LFIFTY ONE YEARS OF QUALIT! 


WOLFFS PLUMBING GOODS WOLFFS PLUMBING GOODS 


aed 











Wolff's Extra Heavy [mproved Patent Nickel 
Plated Brass Combination Needle 
and Shower Bath 


This is one of the shower baths which will be shown 

in our New Special Catalogue of Bath Tubs and Shower 

Baths. This book is now in preparation and will be 
sent on request when issued 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING MATERIAL EXCLUSIVELY 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
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MARQUISE AT LADIES’ ENTRANCE, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


G. W. & W. D. Hewitt, Architects 


Che Winslow Bros. Co. 


Ornamental Tron and Bron3ze 
Chicago Rew Work 
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THE 


| ROBERT: C-FISHER- COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO FISHER AND BIRD 
ESTABLISHED 18350 


159TH - TO-140TH - STREET 
LOCUST AVENUE & EAST RIVER 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 843 HARLEM 


IMPORTERS OF-AND WORKERS IN-FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC MARBLES: VENETIAN AND ROMAN 
MOSAICS - SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES 
OF“MARMOR LIMITED -LESSEES OF THE ROYAL 
IRISH GREEN MARBLE QUARRIES -CONNEMARA 
IRELAND - MARBLE QUARRIES OF PENTELI: PAROS 
MANI- SKYROS - ARGOS -:TINOS > KARYSTOS AND 
OTHER QUARRIES IN GREECE 





Yu Ghecpeee os este toard Jroompnccon coon gas 


ioe 


FSB 5S -+-55.0.0:0:01017.0.0.0 60.0. nap nn TEL une Ge te $5 b.ns 8 SST Oe UAE HP, 
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